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Tke Call of tke Bell 

A voice is speaking from the Hill, — 

**Come home, come home/' 

Bidding the sons of Tufts, where e'er they be. 

Come home, come home. 

**On land or sea, 

'Neath pine or palm, 

In good or ill. 

In storm or calm, 

Your mother calls her sons. 

Come home, and I will comfort ye ; 

Come home, — I will rejoice with ye — 

My sons, my sons, come homel" 
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The Fighters 

HOMER ROOT TURNER 



IN GREYSTONE, Oregon, increased traffic had taxed the In- 
terurban Company to its utmost. At last the company's main 
power plant was disabled during rush hours and a long-suffering 
public rose iri arms. Talk of revoking charters set the company to 
thinking, so that is why Channing and his chief were so busy oyer 
maps and blue-prints. All day long they had searched the maps and 
their notes were many. 

The older man was speaking now, his eyes on the younger, who 
sat looking from the window out across the buildings and the har- 
bor dotted with shipping. But the picture the young man saw was 
not this. The monotonous brown and yellow lines of the maps had 
changed. He saw instead a chain of mountains lifting skyward 
across a plain, the glare of sunlight on cliifs, the shadow of pines, 
a river Bashing adown a canyon. Then his mind came home again- 

'*For it is a chance, my boy,'' the chief was saying. *'Go out 
and show us what you can do." 

Channing rose from his stool and gripped the hand his chief held 
out to him. 

"I'll do my best, Mr. Arnold." And the older man knew it, for 
his eyes grew wistful as he thought of his forgotten youth. 

Surveys for an electric power plant on Yuclas river had covered 
a period of six months. Channing's absence from the city had 
been noticed by few of his friends, and when he returned in late 
fall, lean and brown from his vigorous outdoor life, they asked few 
questions. But in the engineering office he and his chief worked 
early and late. As a result, bids were advertised for the construc- 
tion of a dam and power plant for the Interurban Company, on 
Yudas river, one hundred twenty miles from Greystone. Early 
spring saw the contract let and the daily papers noted that construc- 
tion had commenced. 
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Through the summer and early winter, Channing, away on 
another job, heard little of the work, until one day he received a 
message from Mr. Arnold asking him to report at his office in Grey- 
stone. The chief broached his subject at once. 

*' Channing, things are not going well up in the mountains. 
There is an undertone of discontent among the men which has 
reached me in various ways. I want you to go there a/ld find out 
what the trouble is. Then report to me.'* 

One day late in January, the Overland Express put Channing 
down at a settlement in the foothills of the Cascade range. An 
early nightfall shut out the squalor of the little town, but he felt it, 
for he watched regretfully the red lights of the last car disappear 
around the curve. 

Across a street ankle deep in mud, Channing ploughed his way, 
and pushed open the door of the only ** hotel'* whose uncurtained 
windows had drawn him by their yellow glare. Within, the clamor 
ceased and the men's voices were hushed for an instant, during 
which Channing knew he was receiving a most critical examination 
from the inmates. Then the talk and laughter broke out once more 
and through the tobacco haze loomed the big hulk of a man whom 
Channing recognized as the landlord. 

Formalities over, Channing turned interested scrutiny on the 
crowd. They were men employed at the works he knew, for they 
were a type that follows large construction jobs. Big men physi- 
cally, with interesting faces, hard, rough and bronzed — hard, not 
with the vice of cities, but with the rigor and ever-present danger 
that a life given to fighting Nature always brings. These men were 
handlers of dynamite. Here and there in the crowd showed a face 
cruelly scarred by its power. A ceaseless menace in their daily 
work, they were careless of death, and, if it came, accepted it sto- 
ically as befitted men. 

The following morning Channing rose in the grey of early dawn 
and with a buckboard and driver, started out for the dam. The 
road wound along beside the Yuclas river and was in terrible con- 
dition due to heavy teaming and early spring thaws. But overhead, 
the day was beautiful and the early sun, shining on snow-covered 
crests above them, sent a silver radiance into the canyon where the 
road wound among the pines. 

The driver, Kilroy, who was an assistant to the resident engi- 
neer, answered Channing 's many questions concerning the progress 
of the work. 
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"We have had more accidents than common/' said Kilroy, 
**and the Chinese laborers who have been employed in shovelling, 
are getting scared. One day last week a coffer dam broke and we 
had to stand over them with guns to hold them on the job. We 
have six hundred men at work now and as more than half are Chi- 
nese, you see it would be bad to have them leave us in the 
lurch." 

Twenty miles on a logging road makes a full day's journey for 
horses and both men were glad when about four o'clock, Kilroy 
pointed ahead with his whip. 

*' Up there, over the trees, you can see the place, Mr. Chan- 
ning." 

Up the gorge, silhouetted against the blue sky, were three 
spindling masts, while over them hung a film of grey smoke, pollut- 
ing the clear mountain air. On either side rose sheer precipices, 
green pines at the base, grey ledge above. Then the trees closed 
them in again but Channing recognized a new sound throbbing on 
the quiet air. Kilroy answered his unspoken question. 

"Those are the rock drills you hear now." 

The road left the river and climbed up. For a while they rode 
in silence, the nimble horses straining and scrambling at the rough 
incline. A detour to the right and the forest fell away. Before 
them lay a stretch of cleared land and beyond that a vast maelstrom 
of yellow-gashed earth and new slashed, steel-grey granite, out of 
which rose three huge derricks, their hundred feet of mast towering 
skyward. Dotted here and there over the work were groups of busy 
men. In the foreground the rock drills thundered and tore at the 
age-old granite, while the earth shook and trembled in the grip of 
the steel drills, eating relentlessly into the rock. Above them rose 
a cloud of white steam, vanishing into the clear, frosty air. Down 
in the pit, the river, running a narrow, man-made channel, raged 
vainly at its confines. Higher on the further bank, thousands of feet 
of yellow timber lay piled. Over all, the three derrick booms cir- 
cled and swung, reaching long fingers for boulders that a dozen 
horses could not have moved. Zigzagging across the sky, the 
spider-like cables of steel wire ran from ground to mastheads, while 
on the central mast, higher than the others, a little Americaa flag 
set by some daring rigger, whipped madly in the wind. 

Though he had seen many other jobs before, the fascination of 
the scene gripped Channing as such scenes had always done since 
his college days. Pride for a profession which could conquer Nat- 
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ure in this way surged over him and he turned to meet the superin- 
tendent with sparkling eyes. 

Mr. Graham, a man about forty years old, with keen grey eyes, 
made Channing welcome to the place; took him down across the 
river and up the steep bank to where the office squatted on a pro- 
jecting crag. Here the engineers made their home in a building, 
one end of which contained beds and a kitchen, while the other 
end, overlooking the dam, contained a drawing table, a telephone 
and innumerable sheets of blue-prints. 

Mr. Graham studied his watch a moment. ** Getting hungry?*' 
and he smiled quizzically at Channing. "We have a Chinese cook 
who works when you watch him. Hi! you Sam!*' 

Shuffling steps sounded in the corridor and a little yellow China- 
man of uncertain age stood smiling in the door. 

"We're hungry, Sam. Some supper, quick!" 

"All-light," and the Celestial was gone. 

The sun was gone now and in Channing's ears shrilled the whis- 
tle for the close of the day's work. 

Shadows were strong down in the river bed and through them 
vague lines of men streamed from the hole and up the bank to the 
shanties. Winking eyes of camp-fires broke through the dusk, and 
into the clear upper air rose a thin veil of blue smoke which, caught 
by the upper wind, tore into shreds and vanished up the canyon. 
A jarring boom set the telephone bell to jingling. Down in the pit, 
the crash of falling boulders died away, followed by the patter of 
smaller fragments. The six o'clock blast was fired and darkness 
fell upon the scene. Black against a cold and pallid sky, the three 
derricks stood, the little flag still whipping in the keen wind. 
******** 

A month passed with little of note. The routine of daily work 
was broken by no more serious accidents and the uneasiness among 
the men seemed to have disappeared. February rounded into 
March and spring thaws made the strengthening of the coffer dam 
imperative. The river, now a raging torrent, made work in the pit 
extremely dangerous. Not only would all their past work be swept 
away, but the loss of life in case the river broke loose, would be ap- 
palling. Channng's watch of the men grew keener, for the swelling 
undertone of revolt was now too plain to go unnoticed. 

Then came an evil day when a cable on the west derrick parted. 
Channing, perched on the bank, saw the cable drop. Horribly fas- 
cinated, he watched the mast sway to the right. Another cable, 
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taking all the strain, parted with the crack of a whip and the mast, 
with increasing speed swept earthward. A long sob of fear rose in 
his throat, for down in that hell, driving the laborers before him, 
the superintendent ran in the path of the mast. A splintering crash 
and the long stick rebounded shuddering, to fall again and lie 
vibrating, over a pile of rock. A ravelled cable end, hissing 
through the air, caught the superintendent and hurled him to the 
ledge below where he lay, a crumpled heap among the stones. 

That was the match to fire the powder. Six hundred men 
dropped pick and shovel, hammer and drill, and started for the 
bank. Channing saw and started too, both making for the outlet 
of the pit, the men intent on flight, Channing swearing to hold 
them. He reached the pass first and stood there, revolver drawn, 
eyes blazing into the eyes of those below. Men with the fear of 
death at their hearts are not pretty to look at, but he stood there 
holding them off by sheer force of will. A mob without a leader, 
they stopped undecided. Then he gave commands, his voice thick 
with rage. 

**Get bjack to your work, you cowards! Get back there where 
you belong I'* 

A hoarse murmur of indecision from the mob — ^^then a grimy 
dynamiter jumped out of the crowd. 

**Ye're right, lad! We're running amuck. Back to the work, 
boys!*' 

And they turned sullenly, with lowering faces, beaten by what 
they knew not. 

It rained that night and the next day — a heavy, warm rain 
sweeping before the wind. Channing, now in full power, had not 
slept for thirty hours. All his time was spent on the piling, 
strengtliening, tying together, watching the groaning, creaking walls 
which kept out the demon of the flood. Outside, the river rose 
steadily, ice jams causing more trouble and danger. With a small 
force of the best men he fought steadily, wondering sometimes 
what he was fighting for, but knowing that he must keep at it till he 
won. It never once occurred to him that failure was a possible 
thing. All through the long day and the second night, they worked 
madly, desperately. 

The rain ceased and with the grey dawn came hope. Three 
times they had broken the jam, and now \i\ a full hour the river had 
not risen. Two, three hours dragged away and over Channing's 
dulled brain came the realization that the fight was won. He left 
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the pit, climbing with slow dragging steps the steep bank. With 
every muscle and nerve in his body clamoring for sleep, he reached 
the office, tried to step over the sill, stumbled and lay where he fell. 
The morning sun shone down on the scene, flashing on the white 
froth of waters below and spreading warmth through the figure ly- 
ing in the open door. In the woods a blue jay called derisively, 
answering the insistent ringing of the telephone. 

It was midsummer. Section after section of the timber forms 
had been built and the concrete poured. Out of the chaos of tim- 
ber and stone and steel, rose the huge grey wall of the dam. Even 
now the last section was ready for the concrete and the noise of the 
carpenters putting finishing touches on the form came up to the 
young man who sat in the office, a letter open before him, his eyes 
vacant. Down there in the city — in civilization — a girl had waited 
for him to make good. And now, when he had proved himself, 
would she still be waiting there for him ? How he longed for a 
sight of her, for the sound of her voice, the touch of her hand I 
Why, he had not seen her since — since — why, for eight mpnths ! 
And a lot of things had happened in that time. ''I will, I will," 
and Channing glanced guiltily around the room. Going to the 
phone, he took down the receiver. 

"Hello, Mr. Arnold — Channing — I would like to come home for 
a few days if you think I can leave the job. — Yes, sir. I know 
everything is all right. — Thank you, sir. 

And then the resident superintendent of the Yuclas Dam did a 
most undignified hornpipe in the office. 

* * * * -» *'« « 

People who passed them on the street, turned and laughed in 
amusement or smiled in sympathy at them. For they did enjoy 
each other's company, this husky young man and the girl whom a 
passing newsboy had characterized as a "queen." And when a 
young man sees a girl for the first time in eight months, and is 
head over heels in love with her besides, hasn't he a right to show 
it? And the girl, well — she enjoyed his company. 

♦ ♦♦***♦* 

When the storms rage down Yuclas canyon and on to the coast, 
people riding home from their work in warm, well-lighted cars, lit- 
tle realize the cost and the toll of human lives which their demand 
for service caused. And up in the mountains a handful of men 
care for the droning generators and watch the needles swing across 
the dials. And a few threads of wire passing through valleys and 
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over mountains carry the force which brings people home from 
work, lights and warms their homes, and gives them comforts 
innumerable. But they do not think. Why should they when they 
do not know? 



Tke Docking oi a Liner 

CHARLES GOTT 

IT WAS early on a foggy November morning when I reached 
the White Star Line docks at Charlestown. Water street, wet 
and narrow, was crowded with all sorts of vehicles; fine automo- 
biles, carriages, express wagons and carts, waiting for the arrival 
of the liner. On the sidewalk were groups of sometime immigrants, 
Poles, Russians and German Jews, the women clad in bright scarfs 
and shawls. 

My friend Pray, the custom house officer, stood near the gate as 
I entered. 

**Is the boat in?'' I asked. 

^*She's just off the 'Marble Dock,' " he replied. **You can hear 
her fog- whistle." 

True, at regular intervals the long, low, hoarse blast of the 
whistle came across the water, suggesting to my mind the picture of 
a dismal night of nervous, fitful slumber, — or none at all, — beneath 
that wailing voice as the ship felt her way towards shore. 

I hurried out to the end of the dock in time to see, about two 
hundred yards away, the black hull of the Cymric coming slowly 
through the fog, with the escort of two tugs. Darkly-clad human 
forms were visible at the bow rails and the frantic waving of hand- 
kerchiefs was answered by the eager people on the dock. Some of 
these had glasses and were trying to descry the faces of their 
friends. 

"That certainly looks like Maude," said one smartly-dressed 
young woman with field glasses. **But truly, you know, her hat is 
so large that I really can't tell. I wonder if she sees us." 

Soon the boat reached the pier, and the bustle of the prepara- 
tions to make fast, confused the voices of the officers with the cries 
of greeting between passengers and friends. The first officer's or- 
der is repeated by the fourth officer: — ^**Now cast your hawser 1" 
and as the order is repeated, **Cast off yer hawser 1" 
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Amid the rattle of chains and hurry of feet comes a woman's 
voice. 

**Have you been well?*' this from a passenger. 

**Take a turn on your winch!" — **Take a turn on yer wench!" 

**0h! very little; it was delightfully calm—" 

"Heave in on your hawser!*' — *' Heave in on yer hawser!" 

"Can't heave no more, sir." 

"Make fast, there!"'— "Make fast! lively, back—!" 

"All fast, sir!" 

Then, with a rattle of chains, the several gang planks and the 
baggage chute were placed in position and the ropes removed. 
Two or three boys with messages or papers immediately rushed 
aboard. 

First landed the line of white-coated stewards, who were to as- 
sist in carrying the baggage. Then, after a brief interval, followed 
the passengers, nodding goodby to the stout captain and other offi- 
cers, who smiled — a merely polite smile — and then resumed their 
indifferent expressions. 

As I stood watching the passengers come ashore, I heard a glad 
cry behind me. 

"Harry!" 

I turned, and saw an elderly lady, quite alone, whom I had not 
noticed before. Her eyes were brimming with tears, and upon her 
face was such a look of joy as I have seldom seen. As a well-built 
young man came down and went to her, the eyes of all around were 
damp with tears which that joyous cry had caused to spring up be- 
fore the hearers knew it. As I stepped behind a waiting new arri- 
val, I heard the words : — 

" — fine young fellow ! -^architecture — Beaux Arts — Paris — " 

I spied Corder, the only steward I knew, and after speaking to 
him, asked: — 

"Good trip. Tad?" Corder is a Cockney. 

"Oo, aye," said he, "a ver-ry fair trep. We 'ad gordeous 
weather till we struck Newfoundland." Then he had to take some 
luggage and place it under its proper letter on the dock, to await 
the custom house officers' inspection. 

The most interesting part of the docking to me has always been 
the landing of the immigrants from the steerage. What a field is 
open for speculation upon the future of these people ! Down the 
gang plank they flocked, cattle-like, — men, women and children, in 
outlandish dress and fierce colors, sometimes jabbering to one an- 
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other in their thick dialects, — the peasants of Russia, Poland or 
Germany. 

The women wore shawls, thick boots and short calico dresses. 
Their arms were full of great cloth bundles or baskets, and children 
were clinging to their skirts, — children with great wondering eyes, 
and odd, outlandish clothes like their parents. 

The men wore high fur hats, felt boots, and sometimes a coat of 
undressed bearskin, or a long, loose blouse reaching nearly to the 
knees, tied with a cord about the waist. A few wore earrings. 
Some had all their earthly possessions tied up in a sheet. One was 
too overburdened to carry all his goods down the gangplank, and 
shoved a basket before him to the enclosure on the dock. I saw 
one poor old woman, at best not strong, weakened now by her trip, 
who was scarcely able to land without help, — which came, thanks 
to a kind hearted officer. In the office her son, a young Danish 
blacksmith, was waiting for her. For five years he had been pre- 
paring for this day. 

These immigrants were led into a long enclosure, where they were 
physically examined, and divided according to nationality, means 
of support, whether they had relatives or friends here or not, etc. 
Some had to await decision by the court of inquiry before they 
could enter to pick up the loose gold lying in the streets. 

Passing a certain part of the enclosure, I saw a German Jew 
who was to be deported because his eyes were affected with the 
disease to which this class of would-be immigrants seems subject. 

He had sold all his property on the other side and with the pro- 
ceeds, together with the money he had been years in saving, he 
hoped to make a start in "Nord Amerika.*' He did not yet know 
why he was detained, but sat with a patient, confident smile on his 
face, as these people sometimes do sit for three days or more, with- 
out question or murmur. As I stood there, listening to his story told 
by an inspector, I heard the chatter of first class passengers about 
to ride away in their cars. 

*'0h! my dear, yes, you know, we met Helen in London." 

'•Truly! How perfectly delightful ! And how did you like my 
friends, the Newb — *' 

As I walked away, I glanced at the old man who still sat there, 
with his hands folded in his lap, patiently waiting, and smiling his 
quiet, trustful little smile at all the world. 
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Wendell PkilKps on tke Deatk oi 



L< 



iOvejoy 

EDWARD EVERETT FESSENDEN 

IN TREATING a subject of this sort, it will be well to glance 
briefly at the foregoing events. On November 7, 1837, Rev. E. 
P. Lovejoy, a strong abolitionist and supporter of free speech in 
the press, was shot at Alton, 111., while attempting to defend his 
printing press from a mob. A mass meeting was called at Faneuil 
Hall by William Ellery Channing, for the purpose of expressing the 
rebuke of the people of Boston against this attempt on freedom. 

The meeting was held on December 8, and Dr. Channing opened 
with a brief but impressive address, which was followed by reading 
of his resolutions. The object of the gathering was the passing of 
these resolutions. 

Hon. James T. Austin, attorney-general of the commonwealth, 
next spoke in bitterest terms against this spirit, comparing the riot- 
ers at Alton to the "orderly mob*' which threw the tea overboard in 
1773. Mr. Austin had a large portion of the assembly in sympathy 
with him. Through all this, a young man of twenty-eight stood in 
calm reflection, and at its end leaped to the rostrum to protest 
against a thousand voices, and in so doing he displayed his great 
gift, that of individuality. The reader has doubtless guessed that 
this was Wendell Phillips. His easy attitude and personal mag- 
netism commanded attention, aroused curiosity, and when silence 
reigned, in his clear-cut voice he began • — 

'*Mr. Chairman: We are met for the freest discussion of these 
resolutions; and then, sir, when I heard the gentleman lay down 
principles which place the murderers of Alton side by side with 
Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and Adams, I thought those pic- 
tured lips (pointing to the pictures in the hall,) would have broken 
into voice to rebuke the recreant American, the slanderer of the 
dead.'* 

This in itself was a master stroke, but to cap the climax, he 
added: *'The gentleman said he should sink into insigniflcance if 
he condescended to gainsay the principles of these resolutions. 
For the sentiments he has uttered on soil consecrated by the 
prayers of the Puritans and the blood of patriots, the earth should 
have yawned and swallowed him up." 
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This was a thunderbolt hurled at Austin. Phillips' brief and 
forceful sentences struck like a sledge hammer. Enthusiasm was 
overwhelming, as is always the case when patrotism, and most es- 
pecially, civil rights are brought into play. Unbeknown to his 
hearers, he had prompted their unchecked applause, and through- 
out his speech, breathlessly both rich and poor, old and young, 
bent forward so that they might not miss a word. With exact com- 
parisons, with wonderful scholarly ability, and with deep convic- 
tion Phillips continued, with his indignation as much under control 
as that of a lion in his cage. First having driven Austin from his 
position, having overthrown his arguments one by one, he closed 
by saying: — 

"When liberty is in danger, Faneuil Hall has the right, it is her 
duty to strike the keynote for these United States.*' 

This utterance found a parallel expression in Whittier, when he 
wrote : — 

"Have they wronged us? Let us then 

Render back nor threats nor prayers ; 

Have they claimed our free-born men ? 

Let us unchain theirs ! 

Up, your banners lead the van, 

Blazoned, liberty for all ! 

Finish what your sires began ! 

Up to Faneuil Hall!'* 

For Phillips this had been the chance of a lifetime. It meant 
renown, but he spoke not for fame, but for freedom. His was the 
cause which won. 
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Tke Women oi Tufts College 

I HAD been commanded to write the history of the women of 
Tufts College. In vain I sought out histories and statistics — 
the women had been cruelly neglected. As I stood pondering and 
unconsciously voicing my difficulty, the loud ticking of the great 
clock roused me, and to it I said : 

** Would that you, old measurer of time and circumstances, could 
tell me of the secrets you hold behind your cold, impassive face.** 

And then to my surprise, these words replaced the measured 
beats : — 

*'Ah! questioner, how few e'er pause to heed my voice, save but 
to mark the present moment fleeting ; yet he who will may understand 
my mystic rhythm. You ask of Woman as a student of Tufts Col- 
lege. For what great work shall she receive the paean to success, 
the laurel crown of victory.** I know there are no annals of her 
deeds, no chronicles to tell her prowess. But listen and my tale 
attend. 

** 'Tis thirteen years since those first days when unfamiliar 
sounds, the tap of dainty heels, the swish of silken ruffles, the rip- 
pling laughter of light-hearted maidens announced their presence in 
our academy; since those first hours when awe-struck youths, on 
sudden meeting with the fair and honored guest, stood mute and 
helpless, gazing on the dull cold floor, whence boots unburnished 
seemed to mock the ardor of their glance. 

** Alas! those times have changed, and long-lost were the days ot 
chivalry when ladies in their rich prerogative received the honors 
due their name and station; when to them, gallant professors gave 
the right of first inspection of the Saxon chart, the picture rare, or 
unearthed relic; when women ne'er had cause to bear the brunt of 
recitations '* unprepared" by men, nor yet redeem the time that all 
too swift did speed when some slow brother groped through Latin 
labyrinths, and stumbled over ad and de. 'Twas bold injustice 
that they suffered as they bowed beneath the yoke of man's exac- 
tion. 

**But all at once a spark of freedom flashed, and lo! a peaceful 
revolution fought within one turning of my swift right hand. Three 
days the maids withstood the fire of the instructor's questioning, 
while German II's strong youth lay low, well pleased that they had 
not to show their colors. The crisis was at hand. The girls, in 
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courage and conviction strong, the fourth day failed to answer the 
attack, and in defiance stayed with one accord, silent and unre- 
sponsive. Quick fell the bolt of inquiry, but though well armed, 
the maids disdained the challenge, and to their vast amazement, 
the lazy ones of German II were forced to meet the onslaught and 
defend the honor of their class. 

**One battle won, but woe is me, another lost. Hard and fast 
the Student Laws prevail, and stern, cold discipline of autocrats. 
Thus walks and calls and tennis, all demure delights, are placed 
beyond their reach, and modest maidens bow and acquiesce that 
such, no self-respecting miss would think or dream of. 

**One early moon the maids declared the Gym they would in- 
vade, and straightway took possession, hung a card upon the door 
whereon the stern inscription read: 'All men forbear to enter here.' 
And since that day the writing on the door stands clear as 'written 
with a pen of iron.' 

"The girls of 1906 have helped to keep the class athletic records 
clean — so blue and silver banners testify. To 1907, it remained to 
join the two prime factions in a staunch alliance, and when the 
glorious day of Sophomore-Freshman Rush came round, the black 
and crimson banners found their way, well-packed in frozen storage 
to the Golden Hall, where small but willing hands received within 
the confines of the Hill, the precious bundle from a caterer's arms. 

"These facts from whispered consultation I have gleaned from 
this, my point of vantage on the wall. And only yesterday, I heard 
a deed conspired that perchance caused valiant Profs to shake their 
hoary heads and ponder long and deep the problem. Fur these fair 
maidens, wise as brave, clever as unrelenting, are in their thought 
advanced beyond their time, and e'en man's greatest expectation. 
The eight-hour doctrine they defend, and here within these pre- 
cincts of the Hill, will introduce it. For stern requirements have 
stolen away their sacred hours of sleep and recreation, and thus 
with average programs, they must plod through days ten hours long 
and never half a holiday to ease life's burden. All this v;ith fig- 
ures accurate they calculate. 

"What of the Cage, you say, they built to keep the songsters in.^ 
Ah, yes! two years the virgins lacking hearth and home had wan- 
dered, when a fortress Albert Metcalf gave to Tufts, wherein the 
fair ones did retrench themselves, and bold and strong the man 
who then or now has dared to brave its battlements — by light of 
day. At night alone, when hovering darkness lends her sheltering 
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wing, do knights take heart to mount the marble stair, and bear 
away a lady fair to grace some festal revelry. 

'* 'The strife and struggle of the garish day, 

The world of work and play, 

The turmoil and the fighting — all is past. 

For loves nor hates outlast 

The wondrous shadow of the truce that's cast 

When night puts all away — 

And last, O Father of the world, look down 

With blessing, not with frown. 

And guard the College woman, sweet and true.' " 



A. Dog m Ckapel 

GEORGE ELLIS COUILLARD 

OCCASIONALLY Nick wanders into chapel. That would not 
be so bad if he only would pick out a different time to do it. 
Usually the prayers have begun before he puts in an appearance. 
He calmly walks up the aisle, his stub of a tail wagging good-will, 
and one ear cocked rakishly in the air. He smells of the reading 
desk, throws a disdainful look at the Faculty, sympathetically 
regards Prexy, and after listening attentively to the organ, trots 
past the Senior co-eds without deigning them a glance. He then 
apparently thinks over the question of adding a solo part to 
the music, changes his mind, remembers a previous engagement, 
(probably a fight,) and solemnly marches down the side aisle to 
keep it. 
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A Consideration ox BroAvning s 
Sonnets 

KARL LEUTZNKR in Anglia, Volume XI, has a brief con- 
sideration of Browning as a sonnet writer. But Dr. Leutzher 
in this article did not consider but nine of the eleven of Browning's 
sonnets — the not-considered being *' Eyes calm beside thee/' con- 
tributed by Mr. Gorse in his Personalia, and an unnamed sonnet to 
be found at the conclusion of Bean-Stripe : also Apple Eating. It 
is singularly appropriate to consider at some length these eleven 
sonnets to the credit of Browning, not only for their mere historical 
and comparative value in the ranks of the Victorian leaders, but 
also on two more personal grounds : First, to determine whether or 
not the truly wonderful poetic equipment of Browning could actual- 
ly be put to the test of basing the constrained sonnet on its strictest 
model, (which to answer this, his enemies would deny him the pow- 
er without the evidence) and in the second pi ace, having established 
the foregoing, to determine why, having the power to write the son- 
net form. Browning did not utilize it to a greater extent than he did. 
The determination of the first inquiry is to be sought in a brief 
consideration of the principles governing the so-called Italian sonnet 
form. The strict Italian sonnet admits of three types of nine 
schemes which are stated by Tomlinson in **The sonnet, its origin, 
structure and place in Poetry," as follows: 

Type I. abba abba cde cde 

Type II. abba abba cde dcd 
Type III. abba abba cde dee 

But in addition, the strict Italian form requires the "full stop" 
between the first eight lines, the octave, and the last six lines, the 
sextet. Still further there is a division "within a division" in each 
of these two sections. The octave is "built up of parts or quat- 
rains, the Basi, or base, of the structure; and of tercets or Volte, 
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turnings or roads to which the basi point. Moreover, each quat- 
rain has its peculiar office or function, as well as each tercet, and 
hence they should be kept distinct, and not be run into each other, 
— as distinct as the separate parts of the Greek choral ode, which 
has been supposed by some to be the parent of the regular Italian 
sonnet; the first quatrain being equivalent to the strophe, the 
second to the antistrophe ; the first tercet to the epode, and the 
second tercet to the antipode.*' (Tomlinson: The Sonnet.) It must 
be remembered, therefore, that the sonnet is highly artificial, but 
not foreign, as might be expected by the uninitiated, to the lofty 
diction of the highest poetry. But its artificiality, and its complex 
and compact form is to make interesting results in the hands of 
Browning. If he can '*do'* this difficult form and do it well, where 
will be those carping critics who deny to him the power to compact 
and render clear the thought, through the medium of the precise 
limits of the sonnet? 

So far Browning has been on safe ground and is at least as cor- 
rect a workman as many another English poet. 

But as regards this fulfilment of the other canons, there is not 
present the same coincidence. Only four of the sonnets, '* Helen's 
Tower,'* "The Nameless Sonnet," •*The Founder of the Feast," 
"Why I am a Liberal," have the required full stop between the 
octave and the sextet. To be sure, "The Names," and "Randon 
Brown," have a partial stop, if we can call it that, in the octave 
line. 

One other canon, as regards the two quatrains,- the two tercets 
and their peculiar relations, are ignored in every sonnet with the 
exception of "Helen's Tower," which indeed exhibits the perfect 
Italian form in quite its strictest requirements. The three so-called 
"Burlesque Sonnets" at the end of Jochanan Hakkadosh" together 
with the truly significant "Why I am a Liberal," and "Toldoni" 
are in no wise sonnets in the Italian sense. In fact it is to be sus- 
pected that in the former three sonnets. Browning is simply dally- 
ing, as it were, with form, although displaying as Leutzner remarks, 
a certain degree of technical skill and promise, which is to be com- 
mended. 

As is proved by inspection. Browning could write a sonnet and 
that excellently, on the strict Italian model, as evidenced by the 
beautiful "Helen's Tower," and that he was a "master in the 
promise" is displayed in the noble "Why I am a Liberal" and 
"The Names," both of which are of the same high sonorousness 
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and purpose which characterized that greatest of all English son- 
neteers, William Wordsworth. These two later sonnets are good 
types of the so-called ** English sonnet'' form. 

We can therefore state with no inconsiderable degree of knowl- 
edge and confidence that Robert Browning, while not the master of 
the sonnet form as was his contemporary, Rossetti, was yet the 
poet, who if he had chosen could have melted many a bit of high 
thinking into the pure gold of the sonnet structure. He did have 
the skill, — for he proved it in *' Helen's Tower," — even in its most 
exact and intricate requirement. That he possesed the power is 
exhibited in all the vast range of his other work. 

Knowing then Browning's skill and innate power, the question 
arises to be answered, why he did not utilize this skill and give to 
the world either a sonnet sequence, which would have and could have 
equalled Rossetti 's **The Home and Life," or such ones as awoke 
the English when Wordsworth wrote his sonnets. 

Before directly answering this inquiry it will be of profit to con- 
sider the office of the sonnet as regards its thought content. Per- 
haps one of the best estimates of the sonnet's office, as a poetical 
edict, is found in Walter Bageleot's Literary Studies: *'lt is too 
short for narrative, too artificial for the intense passion, too com- 
plex for the simple, too elaborate for the domestic; but in an impa- 
tient world where there is not a premium on self describing, whoso 
would speak of himself must be wise and brief, artful and com- 
posed, in these respects he will be aided by the concise dignity of 
the tranquil sonnet. " Now Robert Browning is not in the broadest 
sense a narrative poet. As Keutzner well remarks: '* Robert 
Browning ist kein narrativer Poet." He may be one of the freshest 
of lyrical poets, but the sonnet is not the lyrical form. Browning 
admittedly described some phases of his domestic life; but the very 
intricate and almost informal character of this delineation forbade 
its concluding in the sonnet's measure. But we do know that 
Browning in the fullest sense of his poetic genius expressed, not 
the material development of a man, but the spiritual development. 
Thus we find him saying, *'My stress lay in the incidents in the de- 
velopment of a soul, little else worth study." Now this soul study, 
as it may be expressed, was not concerned primarily with his own 
spiritual development, with perhaps the single exception of the 
youthful "Pauline." Not that Browning was not subjective — since 
he was, by his own admission — but his method of poetical portrayal 
of the synthesis of soul-building was objective, as witnessed by 
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Paracelsus, Pippa Passes, Sordello, and King Nabo and King 
Charles. However, this but all goes to maintain that the sonnet 
form was not, by its very limitations of space, complex internal 
structure, and the general artificial character of its structure, suited 
to this poet. It was necessary for him to move in large figures, and 
not to be circumscribed within **'rhe sonnet's scanty plot of 
ground/' The sonnet is obviously reflective, while Browning is 
never obviously reflective, except in some few instances, and then 
he gave us the exquisite ''Helen's Tower," and '*The Names." 

Just a word about the non-subjective aspect of Browning's poet- 
ry in its outward manifestations. It is not to be expected there- 
fore, that he would find in the sonnet, a form that appealed to him, 
as to Rossetti, Milton, and even as it did to Shakespeare; first be- 
cause he could not bear constraint — he was too *'big" both physi- 
cally and mentally for that — and secondly, because he could not 
and would not unclose his own inner self for the world to gaze 
upon. Thus we find him saying in the House in Pacchiaotto: 



'* Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself? 

Do I live in a house you would like to see.? 
Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf.? 

Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key ? 

'* Invite the world as my betters have done: 
'Take notice; this building remains on view, 

Its suites of reception every one. 
Its private apartment and bedroom too ; 

"For a ticket apply to the Publisher.' 
No; thanking the public, I must decline. 

A peep through my window, if folk prefer; 
But, please go, no foot over threshold of mine. 

"Outside should suffice for evidence: 

And who desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit's sense — 

No optics like yours, at any rate 1 

"Hoity-toity! a street to explore, 

Your house the exception! 'With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart, ' once more ! 

D d Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare be! 
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Here is then the primary reason wh)^ Browning did not choose 
the sonnet form and considered from one aspect, Browning's own, 
it is certainly a cogent reason. But still the world wishes that» 
knowing his own power and strength of technical skill as displayed 
in **Helen's Tower*', *'The Names," and ** Why I am a Liberal,'' 
Browning had essayed the sonnet more than in eleven solitary in- 
stances. However, this inner look within the man, the world 
always demands, forgetting that the truly great artist -only reveals 
himself through the medium of something, anything, besides his 
own personality. Thus Shakespeare the man, is never known, ex- 
cept in the riddle of the sonnet, and so Browning, perhaps, and 
most probably, in an entirely innate unconsciousness, could not 
reveal himself, his own '^soul's home," in the intimate sonnet- 
It seems herefore, that this restraint is a mark of Browning's great- 
ness, in that he did not choose to do the sonnet. It is easy for a 
petty man, as even for a petty poet, to give the world the print of 
his soul's working. Browning did consider the soul, but not his 
own, for artistic delineation; and in this respect he joins hands 
with Shakespeare and even Wordsworth, for even **the bard of the 
Lake," wrote no sonnets which are entirely subjectively personal. 

Much as the world would yearn for this glimpse of Browning's 
sOul, it would be inconsistent both with Browning's own estimate of 
himself and the world's estimate as well, to grant it in a greater 
degree than the before-mentioned eleven sonnets. 

Sometking Nev^ m Mules 

ALMA BRADBURY 

RHODY was as dainty a little mule as there was in the state of 
Alabama. Her coat was brown and glossy, and her feet were 
small and aristocratic in shape. She had been broken to the sad- 
dle and trained to pace, a gait which gives the greatest joy to the 
horseback rider. Her disposition was sunny, as was shown by her 
peaceful heels in surroundings where other mules would have 
kicked the barn down. 

I was very proud of Rhody, for she was my own. I find a thing 
owned by oneself often becomes unduly exalted in one's estimation. 

A cart came with her. Her former owner had purchased the 
cart after some experience with Rhody in connection with the usuaj 
four-wheeled vehicle. Rhody 's one fault was peculiar to herself, 
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and had been adopted by her in her extreme youth, as being a more 
original, as well as a more lady-like, mode of expressing a passing 
whim than is exercised by mules in general. Instead of balking, 
she would gather herself, and with her feet together and her head 
down, would turn around and around, as if on a pivot. This 
method would have been destruction to anything but a two-wheeled 
cart. To appreciate Rhody's ingenuity and '* genius for the 
acquired effect,'* it was necessary to be upon her back; the first 
time I rode her I was quite awed by it, and allowed her to take me 
home immediately. 

One day this mode of procedure very nearly resulted in death to 
us both. Divine Providence must have a gallows reserved for 
Rhody. 

I had started to town quite late in the afternoon, an action on 
my part which ruffled Rhody *s temper, since she preferred passing 
the night in her own stable. She waltzed at the big gate, and at 
each gate on the road in at which she had ever been driven. 

When we got to Huntsville it was almost dark, and my destina- 
tion was a half mile out the other side of town. There were two 
railroad tracks to cross, and it was about time for the evening 
trains. I didn't think much about them, except to wish that I 
might cross the track before the freight went by, since that was al- 
ways slow and long, and I wished to reach Aunt Annie's in time 
for supper. 

I crossed the first track just after the express from Chattanooga 
had thundered through. But as I came to the second, I saw that 
the gates were about to be let down for the passing of the freight. 
I urged Rhody out of her lazy jog, so that we should not be kept 
waiting. We arrived fairly in the middle of the track before the 
sting of the unaccustomed blows had sunk deep enough into Rho- 
dy's soul for her to plan a revenge. She stopped, took the position 
for the dance, and began to revolve. Around we went, while the 
heavy engine came nearer with what seemed a tremendous speed. 

**Hey, miss, can't you make your mule go?" yelled the man at 
the gate. 

**No," I gasped. ** She'll have to be dragged off." 

He ran toward us and grabbing the bridle, jerked Rhody's head 
up. He pulled, she resisted. He called to me to jump, but I was 
too frightened to move. Suddenly Rhody, perceiving her danger, 
yielded to the man's desperate tugs, and allowed herself to be led 
out of harm's way. 
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If the train had been anything but a slow freight, or if Rhody's 
awakening had come a moment later, we should not have thank- 
fully but limply, watched the train sweep imperturbably by. 



A Man and His Soul 

LEWIS DOANE 

'*My soul, tonight I come to thee in quest 
Of service, be no more an idle guest. 
Slumbering unseen, unknown, within my breast. 

Once in the far-off years both thee and I 

Did mingle in a sweet equality. 

Thou gavest me tear for tear and sigh for sigh. 

As years rolled on we grew estranged, apart, 
I followed but the promptings of my heart. 
Ignoring thee. Oh ! coward that thou art, 

To suffer silently my long abuse, 
To bear it patiently, without excuse, 
And lie long dormant; never to make use 

Of Heav'n-sent powers, while I, borne fast away 
By basest passions and the fleshly sway 
Turn day to night, and night in turn to day 

With basest pleasures, seeking for that rest. 
Which never comes, and in my feverish quest 
Scorning thee, slumbering deep within my breast. 

Come soul, give answer, for on thee I call. 

My flesh is sated, passion 'gins to pall. 

Give answer from thy throne, I stumble, fall." 

**My throne, O Mortal, is no more, for thou 
With Cain's accused brand stamped in thy brow, 
Usurped it for thy flesh, and laid me low. 

Prostrate I lie, passion usurps the throne 
Where long I ruled. Forsaken and alone. 
Scarce aught have I that I may call my own 
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Save that one mighty power I exercise, 
Given me straight from God. Do not despise 
The power of Right ; that power never dies. 

Stronger than thou it is, or than thy kind. 
The passions flee before this power of mind; 
No chains it needs to prison them, nor to bind. 

Lay on thy hands; dost feel me pulse and swell 
With dormant power? Alas! to break the shell 
Of closely forged habit where I dwell 

Is not vouchsafed me; thou and thou alone, 
Thy fleshy part, may roll away the stone 
From the dim sepulchre I call my home. 

Then once again triumphant will I rise 
To lead thee onward, upward, to the skies 
Teach thee thy flesh to master, to despise 

The weakling passions that do hold thee fast 

In adamantine chains; my powers vast 

Do scorn them. Seel They flee, the very last 

Is gone, and thou and I do stand alone. 

In sweet commune; come. Brother, come, my own. 

My self's own self, place me upon the throne 

Of thy self's^kingdom, let me rule as then 

When thou and I before the gaze of men 

Walked hand in hand. Now far beyond their ken, 

Joined in a perfect union will we rise, 

Far, far beyond our state, where happy skies 

Shall smile, and we shall see with clearer eyes." 

The mortal raised his head, and joyful fire 
Gleamed in his eyes; a mighty new desire 
Surged through his being, bade him to Aspire. 

The miracle was done, the Soul, alone, 
Strengthened by Will and Purpose mounts his throne 
Takes his accustomed seat and rules his own. 
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Ine CoAvard 



T^ 



H. J. SAVAGE 

^HERE was joy in the mead-hall of Hertha. Blazing torches 
i and the winter fire lighted the dim corners of the roof, bronz- 
ing the bearded faces of the warriors, old in fight and hunt, 
glistening upon the stone-studded arm-rings of Hilda, lady of the 
Sceoldings. Songs of scop and of spear-man rang in the smoke- 
darkened roof-beams. The lazy hounds, some with precious neck- 
bands about their shaggy throats lay sprawled before the fire. The 
heavy flagons went round and round, cheering and raising strife in 
praise of victory and the boast of great deeds. Rof and Sacu had 
done their flyting, and at last Sigurd the Old spoke in a voice of 
pride : 

**Who can boast that he hath the rings of seven warriors on his 
sword arm ? See 1 this I took from Hendel, at the fight of the Lit- 
tle River. These three are the gifts of chieftains, mighty in warfare. 
Here is the toll of the Norse invader, him I slew at the swamp- 
edge, fleeing for life with an only thane. Coward — he felt the bite 
of my sword through his ring-coat. He ran from the fight even as 
Heort, here, ran from Aeldor the Red, whom he dared not face in 
single combat. We old men must bear the shield, for our young 
men are women.*' 

All looked at Heort as he sat at the mead-bench, with Sweord- 
ling, first son of the ring-giver, at his side. His face flushed, and 
he hung down his head, but not a word he spoke to bear his part of 
the flyting. Then said Hertha from the high place. Fang, his best- 
loved hound at his feet : 

**Hearest thou, Heort, the challenge of Sigurd? What hast 
thou to answer him.? Speak if his words be true or no." 

Fang watched his lord with jealous eye. But Heort was silent, 
fingering the sun-touched hair of the boy. His head dropped upon 
his breast for shame and his flush rose higher. His ring-giver 
leaned forward taunting him, taking the part of Sigurd: 

**Thou art too soft to bear the shield, to swing the two-edged 
sword. Thine arms are as clay unbaked. I know now that thou 
ranst as Sigurd says though before 1 believed it not. Speak ! Own 
thy heart white or else tell us that thou art a man." 

Heort lifted his ej^es and met the gaze of his lord. Then he 
rose. The warriors looked at him, despising his craven courage. 
Then he spoke : 
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**I was new to the fight. I feared to lose my life, and so I ran." 

A shout arose that made the rafters ring. The mead-bench 
shook with the laughter of the warriors. None could recall such 
words spoken in a boasting. Some thought he did but jest, but as 
he took his seat, his down-cast eyes and bent shoulders bore wit- 
ness to his shame. 

Hertha rose. Anger spoke in his face and in his voice : 

*' Thy woman's courage is better in the hut than in the hall. 
Thou strokest the head of a child who, I pray 'the God of Battle, 
may never have a fear like thine. Come hither Little Sword, thou 
shouldst have a braver companion.'' 

Sweordling arose, his eyes all wonder, clasping the hand of 
Heort. But the youth pointed to Hertha : 

**It is better as he saith. I am not fit for thee. Go to thy lord." 
And he let drop the hand of the boy. 

The lad paused, looking at the face of first one, then the other. 
But his father put forth his arm, and Sweordling went and sat by 
his side. Fang, the hound, growled low as the boy took his lord's 
hand. 

The mirth and laughter began anew for all but Heort. He sat 
apart with the dogs near the fire. Once old Sigurd flung him a 
piece of half-eaten meat from the board, saying, 

*'This is for the coward who feared the fight and had nothing to 
boast against an old man." And the white teeth of the war-men 
gleamed in the light of torch and fire, as they laughed at the shame 
of Heort. 

Meanwhile, little Sweordling, aweary of the din of the feast, felt 
sleep creeping into his eyes. Fang, sure of his master's safety, 
ceased to watch his hand as it slipped in caress through the tum- 
bled hair of the boy. The child's head nodded. At last Sweord- 
ling put out his arms to his father and sleepily began to clamber up 
into his lap. But the dog, thinking that the child meant ill to his 
lord, gave a low snarl, and, with a bound, swift as a spear from the 
hand, sprang upon the child and began to tear with his cruel teeth, 
his arm — his shoulder — his throat, rending the milk-white flesh. 

The Lady Hilda screamed and fell in a swoon. Wit seemed to 
have forsaken the warriors. Fhey had not looked for such sudden 
fierceness in the beast. Some laid hands upon their hunting 
knives; but who were they that they should fight a dog.^ Hertha, 
hero of many a fight and many a flyting, struggled like one mad, 
his limbs tangled in the coverings of the high seat, while Fang 
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wrenched at the flesh of his son, as if to tear his bones asunder. 

Heort arose, battle-fire in his eyes. With the strength of ten 
men, he flung himself upon the hound, seizing with eager hands 
his shaggy throat and under jaw, mindful but of the danger of the 
lad. The dog turned upon Heort; the young man fought for his 
life. 

Hertha seized Sweordling in his arms; he forgot his son's sav- 
ior in the joy of his safety. Heort and Fang struggled upon the 
rush-strewn floor. Benches were overturned. Blood reddened the 
linen sark of the young man. The warriors gave room to the fight- 
ing pair as to an evil spirit. Soon Fang's teeth set sharp and fast 
in the throat of Heort. Heort's wrestling-hold loosened, and he lay 
still; Fang drank his life blood greedily, as his right. 

Sigurd the Old raised a flagon to fling at the beast, but scorn 
stayed his hand : 

'*He ran from Aeidor the Red,'' he said. '*It is right that he die 
like a stealer of sheep." 



His Chance 

HAROLD QUIMBY GALLUPE 

THE Varsity were running through the signals, kicking long 
twisting punts, chasing forward passes in the endeavor to 
keep warm that cold November day, two weeks before the Dart- 
mouth game. The head coach ran back and forth, calling and 
scolding those who, for some reason, were not playing varsity ball. 
Occasionally he would glance furtively at the farther end of the 
field where three men were kicking long punts under the guidance 
of the captain. Sometimes a smile would come to his naturally 
stem face, as he saw a beautiful spiral sail over fifty-five yards of 
the white marked field. 

Jack Leonard's face was glum, as he watched the two other fel- 
lows boot the ball far down the field, twisting and tumbling, an 
almost impossible thing to catch. Why were his punts short and 
straight? Were his muscles stiff? Was he weak or incapable of 
playing the best kind of ball? No, far from it. Jack was well 
trained ; his muscles worked like machines ; for three years he had 
played behind the varsity line a veritable bull with lightning speed. 

The field was growing dark as dusk came on. The players, 
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tired from their hard practice, walked towards the gym. Jack took 
his way across the lower end of the field, his head down, his mind 
deep in thought. He must pull himself together, kick the ball, 
rush the ball. But his heart sank as he thought of the giant fresh- 
man who slowly but surely was crowding him out. His beautiful 
punts, his tireless energy pleased the coach, who looked only 
toward victory. 

He was roused from this reverie by a slap on the back and a 
hearty ** Hello, old chap," as the coach came to his side. "How 
are you, Lenox" said Jack, startled by the coach's appearance. 

*' Captain says j'ou're not kicking in your old form, Leonard, 
and I notice your line bucking is weak. What's the trouble? 
You're not ill?" 

Jack appeared confused under the gaze of the coach. **No, I 
I guess not, Mr. Lenox, but I — er — well — er I confess I can't play 
in that Dartmouth game. I can't do it: the team will lose if I do. 
Put the freshman in; he can play; you like him; everybody likes 
him. He's new; I'm out of it." 

**Cheer up, old man! You'll soon be with us, a wonder in the 
back field, and an honor to the college. You can't disappoint us 
now.'' 

Jack was left with a feeling of hope and a desire to beat the 
freshman. After a bath and a rub-down in the gym, he crossed the 
campus, and, turning down Chestnut street, at last he found himself 
in his room. Throwing himself into a large easy chair, he became 
wrapped in thought. As he sat there looking back over the campus 
toward Main street, he was reminded that Fred Saunders had 
promised to call that evening. Fred was a bright lad, and the best 
of companions. He would cheer him up. It was now half after 
seven, and Jack sat before his table, a book in his lap, but it was 
no use, he could not study. His mind went back to Greenfield, his 
home ; the girl was there. He was in love ; he knew it now. Any- 
thing he thought of or did was interrupted by the figure of Lois 
Alcott, which came like an apparition before him. His mind con- 
tinually wandered toward Greenfield, and the time when he should 
see her again. 

A sharp rap on the door, and a merry ** Hello, Jack," brought 
him back to the present. 

Fred Saunders entered, an elegant, stalwart type of the upper 
classman. Lounging on the couch, he began puffing great clouds 
of blue smoke upward from his beloved pipe. Jack was envious 
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of Fred as he watched him, but he was in training. Even if he 
was a failure he must keep it up. 

*' I guess that rumor about a freshman right half-back is not 
bluff, if I may judge by your face tonight. Get together, Jack, you 
haven't played three years like a whirlwind to be outclassed so 
easily by a meek freshman, although he is large.'* 

'*I know what it is," ventured Fred, '*you're in love, old chap. 
You must forget it or the Varsity loses its best man. Mark my 
word, Jack." 

It was true; Jack knew it. He was in love. He was now on 
the second team, plugging hard. He must persevere. 

The day was cold and bright. Across the field the college yells 
and the shrill notes of college bands mingled in one long discord. 

This was the day of the great game. 

Sitting on the bench, wrapped in a brilliant blanket. Jack gazed 
disconsolately on the gay grandstands, one mass of color. Some- 
where Lois was in that mass watching for him. Would she see him f 
Only by a miracle, for Jack had looked with a heavy heart at the 
' lineup in the gym. The freshman was down for right half-back. 

The teams trotted out on the field; the whistle blew and the 
game was on. Back and forth the ball was kicked and passed, 
until, at the last part of the second half, the Varsity found them- 
selves lined up on Dartmouth's fifteen-yard line; the score nothing 
to nothing, and only a few minutes to play. 

The quarter-back's signals came fast and clear, and the fresh- 
man could be seen plunging once more into the line, but only for a 
few feet. He could not stand it much longer; he must be weaken- 
ing. 

Jack, sad and hopeless now, sat on the bench, his last hopes 
fading with each moment. What was that.^ They were carrying 
the freshman half-back off the field! '*A broken leg!" somebody 
cried. Jack's eyes were blurred. Did he see. ^ Did he hear aright? 
The coach was calling, *' Leonard, get your sweater off, quick." 
Jack jumped out on the gridiron. His chance had come! Only 
one rap on the back from the captain and he heard the signals. It 
was his ball. He must do it now. The crowds in the grandstands 
were yelling his name. Jack could hear them ; he heard the quar- 
ter-back urging him on after that first great plunge. 

One final effort. Amid the yells of the grandstands and players, 
the whistle blew ! But Jack was over the line. 
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ALTHOUGH it is not the function of an editorial to discuss 
reviews, yet several remarks in the review in the November 
issue deserve a word of comment. The reviewer says: **The edi- 
tors have adopted a narrow interpretation of the word literary,*' 
and gives as his reason for this statement, the fact that the English 
department is exclusively looked to for material. No mention is 
made of the fact that the most difficult work of the board is in 
soliciting subscriptions from the college at large, and yet this is 
exactly what they are endeavoring to acccomplish, against great 
odds. 

The editors are open to any amount of criticism, but before cer- 
tain kinds of comment are made, we would suggest thorough famil- 
iarization with facts, and not theories, however good they may be. 

Beginning with this volume of the Tuftonian, the editors take 
pleasure in announcing two prizes, to be known as the William 
Rollins Shipman prizes, for the best articles printed during the col- 
lege year 1908-09. The first of these prizes is to be $15.00 and will 
be awarded by a chosen committee to the writer of the best story 
of college life. . Such stories are very rare and it is hoped that the 
encouragement of such eif ort will bring forth som e Tufts stories. 

The second prize of $10.00 will be awarded to the writer of the 
best critical article submitted and published during the year. The 
editors are convinced that the academic importance of such articles 
cannot be overestimated. The names of the committee chosen will 
be announced in the February number. 

It is hoped that the awarding of these prizes will stimulate a 
healthy competition among all the undergraduates of the college, 
regardless of departments. 
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The Creature m tne Intake 

CUFFORD ELLIOT WILLIAMS 

AT THE end of my first year in college, 1 had work for the follow- 
ing summer months with the A. T. Company, a large concern 
operating in my home town, Little Falls, Wisconsin. My duties 
were various, combining those of office boy, mechanical draftsman, 
and assistant at whatever in engineering work came up. As I had 
been in the employ of the firm two years previous to my coming to 
collie, I was wholly familiar with the plant and the layout of the 
diiferent departments. Because of this, the duty often fell upon 
me of conducting visitors and contractors over the works. 

One day, during the latter part of the summer I was busy at 
work on an appraisal drawing of the newly erected inspecting 
building, when one of the men told me our chief, the local engi- 
neer, wanted to see me at once. I reported at headquarters and 
found the chief awaiting me with two gentlemen to whom he intro- 
duced me. They were two contractors bidding on the re-posting of 
Mill No. 1, and to whom I was to show the layout of the mill. 

I obtained the necessary blue prints, a lantern, and donned a 
suit of old clothes and high hip boots in preparation, for our inves- 
tigations were to be directed chiefly to the basement and founda- 
tions. When I arrived at the mill, I found the two gentlemen also 
ready for the business and we immediately went to work. 

We got into the basement by dropping through a trap door in 
the wheel room and descending an iron ladder. The air was foul 
and heavy and it was as dark as pitch, our one lantern emitting just 
enough light for us to see some twenty feet around us, making it 
difficult to pick our way over the rough ground. As the mill was 
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about one hundred and eighty feet long and some ninety feet in 
width, every foot of which had to be covered, our job was surely not 
to be play. 

Indeed, we found it no easy matter to check the blue prints by 
inspecting the piers and beams sustaining the first floor, groping 
and feeling our way along dripping walls, wading up to our knees 
through mud and refuse, clambering over ditches, often being com- 
pelled to wriggle along on our bellies between the ground and over- 
head T beams. 

After a good part of the morning had been spent in this manner, 
we were very glad that we could call most of our work completed. 
Only one other thing demanded our attention. This was the in- 
take, now out of use, which formerly took in the water from the 
ditch at the north end of the mill and fed it to the wheels at the 
south end. It was an immense iron tube some eight feet in diam- 
eter, constructed of boiler plate, extending the entire length of the 
mill. This it was found necessary to move to accommodate the 
new posting. 

"Well,** remarked one of the gentlemen, "let's gird up our loins 
and get at it," at which suggestion I led the way with the lantern, 
up through the tube. 

If our previous work had been unpleasant this was surely tough. 
The curved bottom made it almost impossible for us to keep our 
equilibrium, and now and then, one of us would slip and founder in 
the two feet of stagnant water. Decayed plant and animal life 
clung to the walls, and the scale from the side and top fell down on 
us until we were covered. The air in the tube was dank and heavy, 
making our breathing hard and short. When we spoke, the walls 
seemed to take our words and pass them back and forth along the 
intake, as if in warning of our approach to some waiting foe at the 
end of the labyrinth. 

A quotation, from I know not where, began to run through my 
brain: "Along its slimy path a crawling thing, all blood be- 
splotched, moans moodily in misery, and dank breaths breathe forth 
their fetid warmth from caverns foul and shivery." Suddenly I was 
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brought from such thoughts to reality by a violent twining and 
gripping around my legs. Supposing it to be some dead limb, I 
reached down to free myself from it. No sooner had I touched the 
thing than I gave a cry of nervous fear. There was a slippery, 
crawling thing with a body as big as my arm, tenaciously coiling 
around my ankles. I struggled desperately to keep up, but became 
hopelessly entangled and fell in the coils of the creature, dropping 
and extinguishing our light. Hearing my shouts, the two gentle- 
men hurried to my rescue and kicking and thrashing in the water 
at that which held me, finally liberated me. I was completely un- 
nerved and hurriedly slipped and groped the way to the end of the 
intake. 

After a few moments out in the light, I got over the first effects 
of fear and astonishment of my encounter, and breathed easier 
again. When the two gentlemen heard my story, they were in- 
clined to laugh at my fears. One of them believed it to be a huge 
water snake, while the other laughed at us both and declared I had 
been frightened at what was no more than a dead limb or the like. 

I had however received a bad scare and could not be persuaded 
but that I had been attacked by some creature of the devil fish 
species, and suggested we arm ourselves with clubs and investigate. 
They at last consented to humor me and we cautiously started 
back. We had covered nearly the entire distance when just ahead 
I noticed a considerable movement and churning in the water. 
The creature was wounded. 

"There it is!'* 1 yelled, and, summoning up my fighting courage, 
rushed ahead, striking with all my strength at the round, slimy 
body threshing beneath me, until 1 was exhausted and the thing lay 
still on the bottom of the intake. We tied a small rope to our 
prize and dragged it back to the opening of the line. 

Then how the two gentlemen did laugh and how great was my 
consternation when we discovered the cause of my scare to be a huge 
fresh-water eel, about five feet long, some eight inches around the 
body and later found to weigh eleven pounds. The story of our 
capture leaked out and also of my bad fright, and I was continually 
reminded durmg the rest of the summer of my so-called grapple 
with death. 
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o a iTiker 

A long, lazy river that winds between autumn trees — 

A spurt or two in a tame canoe — Fie, "Hiker," what are these 
Compared to a fifty-horse racing launch with its twenty miles an 
hour? 
Who wants to float in a motor boat that will fly in October 
seas? 

Poetry? What poetry? The poetry of aching knees, 

The verse of a back that is like to crack, and that longs for the 
cushioned ease 
Of a light, low, rakish, racing hull, and the spray in a silver shower. 
And the human feel of the steering wheel that you get in Octo- 
ber seas? 

A rushing — a scudding— the sting of the sharp salt breeze, 

The flying play of the wind-dashed spray that's cold enough to 
freeze — 
The gatling voice of the motor when you're using all your power — 
And the setting sun — and the path to run — thafs sailing Octo- 
ber seasl 

Dr. Van Dyke's ''''Little Rivers ' 

WILLIAM PARKER UTTLE 

IN THE springtime, have you ever felt sort of melancholy and 
sad, as if you could spend the whole day out in the woods, be- 
neath the trees or beside some babbling brook, with no other com- 
pany than your own thoughts? Have you ever, when obliged to 
stay inside, felt a longing for the out-of-doors, the green meadows 
and the blue sky, and does not that longing sometimes grow so in- 
tense that you are almost willing to sacrifice anything in order to be 
with Nature? When first I started ** Little Rivers," I felt myself 
in this mood immediately. After reading for about an hour, some- 
body came into the room and disturbed me. It seemed as if I bad 
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been dreaming and had suddenly awakened to find myself sitting 
in the window seat of my room, instead of fishing in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

One needs no introduction to Dr. Henry Van Dyke, if one reads 
** Little Rivers." Before you have finished half a dozen pages, you 
and the Doctor are the best of friends and you are taken on fishing 
trips, boating parties, and even on mountain-climbing expeditions, 
and shown the greatest hospitality, just as if you had always been 
Van Dyke's best friend. The author's use of the second person 
breaks down all the barriers of formality and simply compels the 
reader to become acquainted with him. 

To read some of Van Dyke's descriptions, leaves one with the 
impression of reality, as if one had been there and seen with one's 
own eyes. Who cannot see the view from the top of Ampersand in 
this description: "Right below is the Lower Saranac Pond. 
Round Lake and the Weller Ponds were spread out like a map. 
Every point and island was clearly marked. We could follow the 
course of the Saranac River in all its curves and windings and see 
the white tents of the haymakers in the wild meadows. Far away 
to the north-east stretched the level fields of Bloomingdale. But 
westward all was unbroken wilderness, a great sea of woods as far 
as the eye could reach. And how far it can reach from a height 
like this! What a revelation of the powers of sight! That faint 
blue outline far in the north was Lyon Mountain, nearly thirty 
miles away as the crow flies. Those silvery gleams a little nearer 
were the waters of St. Regis. The upper Saranac was displayed in 
all its length and breadth, and beyond it, the immeasurable waters 
of Fish Creek were tangled among the dark woods. The long 
ranges of the hills about the Jordan bounded the western horizon 
and on the southwest, Big Tuffer Lake was sleeping at the base of 
Mount Morris. Looking past the peak of Stoney Creek Mountain, 
which rose sharp and distinct in line with Ampersand, we could 
trace the path of the Raquette River from the distant waters of 
Long Lake down through its far stretched valley, and catch here 
and there a silvery link of its current." 
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As in this, so in all the descriptions in ** Little Rivers" there is 
that sense of freshness and realness which shows the reader that the 
author is an appreciative student of nature, and incidentally, a 
strong advocate of the gentlemanly art of fly-casting. Every time a 
trout is hooked, we can almost feel him ourselves, as he darts here 
and there. We hold our breaths as the rod bends and when he is 
landed, we heave a sigh of relief to think that he did not escape. 
One of the things which characterizes this book, is the free and 
easy style in which it is written and the simple and natural words 
and phrases which Dr. Van Dyke uses. A person with no more 
than a common school education could pick up the book and by 
reading it, gain as much enjoyment and pleasure from it as a per- 
son who has a better knowledge of such subjects. Nevertheless, the 
author's words are well chosen and well fitted to their context, but, 
it seems, after a great deal of thought and study. The author does 
does not try to impress the reader with high-sounding and ponder- 
ous words, but prefers rather commonplace language, which hits 
the mark every time and needs no explanations suffixed to it, or, as 
Mr. Horrigan says in **The Man of the Hour,*' ** You need no mov- 
ing pictures when I talk." 

After you have finished reading, you are aware that you were 
very much impressed. What is it that has aroused your interest? 
It surely is not the plots, you think, because upon analyzing the 
narratives, you do not find any definite sequence of events. You 
cannot trace a plot throughout a story and say where it begins or 
ends. You cannot point out a climax in any one sketch. When 
you have pondered over this for some time, it suddenly dawns upon 
you that since nature is the whole theme in these sketches, it must 
necessarily be the plot. 

It is with this as a subject that Henry Van Dyke delights to 
paint his word-pictures. He does not use exaggerated and brilliant 
coloring as some artists are so apt, but confines himself to present 
his themes as they are, in their natural and true appearances. His 
descriptions are very realistic, short and to the point. They leave 
in the reader's mind a clear and vivid picture. 
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Therefore if anyone be a nature-lover, accustomed to such sports 
as fishing and boating, and finds himself >vith a strong desire 
creeping over him, in the winter months, to take up his paddle and 
fishing tackle and be off among the streams, he will find a good sub- 
stitute for such pleasures in reading Dr. Van Dyke's "Little Riv- 
ers'' and will become more resigned to his wait for the coming of 
spring. 



She Found Wnat Ske Looked For 

LEVI THOMAS HOPKINS 

PEARL WENDELL was a trim little body just turned eighteen 
with fair hair, blue eyes, and one of those soft feminine voices 
that usually go with such a physique. She was as innocent as a 
dove. 

But Miss Wendell had a younger brother, aged nine, who was as 
full of mischief as his sister was free from guile. What did the 
young scamp do but paint in white letters on Pearl's new silk um- 
brella, of which she was very proud, the words, "I'm looking for a 
lover." Miss Wendell, dressed in her daintiest costume, passed 
through the hall, buttoning her glove, out through the front door on 
to the stoop, cast her blue eyes up to the sky, which was lowery, 
then at the ground, which was wet, returned to the hall for her um- 
brella, and, as she put it up, looked again at the sky, fearing that it 
might rain instead of drizzle and damage the umbrella. Conse- 
quently she did not see the inscription. Her brother, however, 
saw it from an upper window and rolled on the floor in an excess of 
glee. 

Pearl had not gone far before she bethought herself whether she 
had brought her portemonnaie, and if it contained any money. 
Opening a little bag on her arm, she took out her portemonnaie, 
which contained some small change, mostly coppers and nickels, 
and was counting it when she dropped a coin. While looking for it 
she heard a very pleasant and well modulated masculine voice say : 
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**I perceive you are looking for something. May I be of service 
to you?" 

"It's only a cent or at most a nickel. Don't trouble yourself." 

But he did trouble himself and, finding the coin, raised his der- 
by hat with one hand and handed her the piece of money with the 
other, looking into her azure eyes with a pair of black ones that 
were dancing with good humor. He was young and evidently a 
gentleman. 

'* Thank you ever so much," she said, not understanding the 
merriment in his countenance, but relishing the admiration that 
produced it. 

"Have you lost anything else?" he asked. 

**Why, no. What makes you think I have?" 

"If a girl is looking for something, as it is plain you are, either 
she has lost it or wishes what she his not possessed." 

"But what I have been looking for has been found." 

"When?" 

"Why, just now." 

"Then I am very happy." 

She raised her eyes to his in mild wonderment; then, lowering 
them to the ground, she walked on. He did not take the hint so he 
walked on with her. 

"But you don't know," he said, "whether it will prove a bles- 
sing or a curse." 

"What?" 

"This coveted thing." 

"The nickel you found for me?" 

"Oh, no! That's only a nickel. It can neither be a blessing 
nor a curse." 

"What do you mean is a blessing or a curse?" 

"This thing you are proclaiming to the world you are looking 
for." 

Again the look of wonder. 

"Really," she said, "I haven't the slightest idea what you are 
talking about." 
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"That's surprising. I think you should give notice whether you 
have lost it, whether you wish a new one or whether you have never 
had it at all. I assure you it makes a great deal of difference." 

She put on the haughtiest look of which she was capable and 
said, ''Since it has been found, I think further discussion of it is 
unnecessary." 

"Then why not take in the notice?" 

"What notice?" 

"The notice that you are looking for — " He paused. She was 
not a person to order one away, who, having put her under five 
cents worth of obligation, seemed disposed to form a street 
acquaintance, but he saw that she looked distressed. 

"Pardon me," he said, dropping his bantering tone. "Some- 
one has been playing a trick on you. The temptation to rally you 
upon it has been irresistible. If you will examine the cover of 
your umbrella you will see for yourself." She lowered her um- 
brella. He held his own over her and, taking hers by the handle, 
showed her the inscription. 

"Well, I declare!" she exclaimed. "Have I been parading with 
that thing up? Tom did that. My umbrella's spoiled, and I'm 
the laughing-stock of the town." A tear stood in her eye. 

Closing the umbrella, he said in his kindliest tone: "I think the 
letters can be washed out, and, as for being a laughing-stock, I am 
sure the innocence so apparent in your face, your figure, your step 
— indeed, in everything about you — protects you. Exchange um- 
brellas with me." 

"Thank you very much. Where shall I send yours?" 

"Mayn't I call for it?" 

"Perhaps that would do as well. Then you can return mine at 
the same time." 

He called that afternoon with the umbrella, from which every 
trace of the lettering had been removed. As he stood waiting at 
the door for an answer to his summons, a small boy came around 
the house. 

"That sis's umbrella?" he asked. 
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** It probably is. Why are you rubbing the seat of your trous- 
ers.'" 

'*H'm ! Guess you'd rub the seat of your trousers if you'd had 
pa's cane lammin' it as I have." 



A Song oi the Hill 

O tree-topped, sun-lit Hill, 
Fane where all lore of by-gone days doth fill 
And stir the soul 
Of Youth 1 
Thy fame hath spread beyond the seas, until 
The world doth praise thy name, O Hill, 
Thou source of Love, thou God-fed fount, — Our Hill! 

The east and south, the north and west 

Send up to thee their best. 
Their blood of blood, to learn life's quest, 

And thou dost teach it still. 

O hope-crowned height, our Hill, 
Fane where all lore of by-gone days doth fill 
And stir the soul 
Of Youth! 
Men hast thou made, and will — 

Pray God — as long as time shall toll ; 
And star-eyed youths shall feel the thrill 

That warms thy mother-breast, our heart-loved Hill! 
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A Tufts Calendar 

HOMER ROOT TURNER 

THE big arm chair and the open wood fire call you more insist- 
ently tonight than ever. Perhaps you are more tired than 
usual. Perhaps the wind and storm without make the cosey interior 
more inviting. How the wind does howl ! Just as it used to howl 
around the gables of West when you roomed there. And then the 
throbbing shadows on walls and ceiling recede. Out of the crim- 
son heart of the flames came pictures of your college days at Tufts. 

******** 

It is Saturday night in mid- winter. Despite the storm most of 
the fellows have gone in town, to supper, to the theatre. You 
would have been there if you had "had the price." But the longed- 
for check did not arrive, so, with hands in empty pockets, you 
plowed through the snowstorm, found a book at the Hillside, and 
have grown drowsy over it. Probably you slept awhile, for you 
start up and find the book on the floor. The loose window is bang- 
ing in its slides, while ever and anon, the swish of dry snow against 
the window-panes and in the gutter, tells you that the storm has 
grown worse. The wind, straight from the Fells, moans and throbs 
at roofs and gables, clutching at a loose water spout till it fills the 
air with the clang of metal. Then it lulls in your quarter and you 
hear it over other parts of the building, chorusing its distant diapa- 
son through the whole big, empty Hall. 

The hall door slams and some one comes in stamping his feet 
and climbing the stair with echoing tread. A study door bangs 
and then — silence. But you do not hear. The room is warm, the 
steam hisses gently in the radiator, and you are asleep, head fallen 
forward on your hand. 

******** 
From down on the campus comes the uproar of a dog fight. 
The laughter and shouts of the fellows blend in the noise, and you 
get to the window just in time to see Moxie and Nick, each in the 
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hands of two men, being carried struggling and yelping, one into 
East West, the other into West West. Over in the Biological lab. 
the co-eds sit down again; their prayers for peace have been 
answered. Back there on the desk, there is work for you to do. 
But the May sun is too kind, the sky is too blue. The old Hill is 
more beautiful than you have ever seen it. What is the good of 
working in the Springtime, anyhow? So you clatter down the 
stairs and join one of the groups under the trees. 

Behind the Arlington water tower the sun goes down, and over 
the Mystic, swimming at full tide, rises the moon. Through the 
open window comes the strumming note of a mandolin, and out on 
the Rez are voices — femininer voices — that set the blood pounding 
in your temples, for you are young, and it is the glorious Spring- 
time. 



Out of the wavering flames troop the football heroes of the past. 
Then your memory sees that game Tufts played with her old rival, 
Bowdoin, on Broadway Field. It is the same golden October day. 
There is the same gay throng, the same grim battle on the gridiron, 
with Tufts under her own goal. Prospects are discouraging. Tufts 
is unable to withstand the fierce attacks of Bowdoin and now, in 
the face of defeat, you strain eye and nerve, for a touchdown by 
Bowdoin means a lost game. 

Attack and defence form again, motionless as rock. The ball is 
snapped back, and the formation dissolves into a struggling mass 
of brown out of which bobs the yellow ball followed by a leaping 
figure which gathers it up and starts down the field like a comet, 
spreading after it a tail of running men. The gloomy Tufts cheer- 
ing section goes off like a rocket and sends a joyous roar hurtling 
skywards. Tufts has won. 

Long into the night rings the chapel bell sounding its note of 
victory. And then leaps up the lurid glow of the big bonfire. You 
were proud of that structure. Yours was a class that knew how to 
build bonfires in the old days when board walks, fences, and out- 
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houses were cheap. But even that light fades and the hoarse-voiced 
cheers die away into silence. 

******** y 

Your Class Day! What an odd mixture of joy and sorrow there 
was in it for you ! The crowds, the old friends with you, the rush 
of the morning, are dim. And then there came the Campus Song 
at the close of the Tree Exercises. You had sung it in Chapel on 
the mornings of the Varsity games; you had sung it evenings on 
the Museum steps; but now you are singing it for the last time, 
and a great throb of home-sickness rushes over you at the thought 
of leaving the old Hill. 

It is done; and you are cheering the buildings with the same 
vigor with which you cheered Tufts on to victory in the games that 
were. 

Night is here. Through the trees the lanterns are showing their 
crimson and yellow glows. West is brilliantly alight. The band 
plays the old Tufts songs, and in the Gym the dancers are merry. 
On the Campus the gay laughter and the talk of many people min- 
gle with the band. Over all the life and color of Class Day rises 
the Chapel Tower, dim, inscrutable, communing with the stars and 
the night. 

Slowly the crowd fades. The dancing is done, and the Gym is 
dark. One by one the candles flare in the lanterns, sputter, and at 

last go out. Your Class Day is over. 

•■ 

-» * * * * * * * 

The back-log breaks and falls from the fire-dogs, sending a 
shower of red sparks up the chimney. The pleasant room has 
grown dark, save for the glow of dying embers. That, too, fades in 
time, shutting out the faces of old friends and old scenes that have 
come out of the past in the light of the flames and filled the room 
with their magic. 
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WE NOTE with interest the project of forming a non-frater- 
nity club at Tufts. Local conditions are such that an 
organization of this kind would fill a long-felt want. Not only will 
it do much toward solving the serious problem of lack of interest in 
college matters which is only too evident in off-Hill men, but it 
will give a place for social recreation to the non-fraternity under- 
graduates; especially will it offer to non-fraternity alumni a home 
at which they may be assured a welcome when they return to Tufts. 
We understand that this club has no intention or desire to deal in 
politics; its aim is the fostering of Tufts spirit among non-fraterni- 
ty alumni and undergraduates. Under these conditions the move- 
ment seems deserving of every success. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 

ALLEN FRIEND McLANE 

WHATEVER may be said of Stevenson's art, it has two 
qualities which will preserve it forever from attacks of hostile 
critics : The rich infusion of personality, and the engaging style of 
the man. 

Stevenson's constitution was physically weak and on this 
account one would not be surprised to find his mind turning to the 
gloomy side of life. Strange as it may seem however, he forced 
himself with almost superhuman effort and fortitude to see farther 
than his own unfortunate bodily condition, and again strangely 
enough, he was not content merely to support his pain and to avoid 
groans, but he developed an absolute gaiety of manner. The world 
takes a healthy, long-lived man as a matter of course. His accom- 
plishments are appreciated, but, the sentiment of the world goes no 
farther. It is with a feeling akin to reverence, however, that one 
comes to regard the work done of a man like Stevenson. Other 
people have endured pain, and at the same time have done good 
work ; but their manner of enduring has been entirely different, in- 
asmuch as they have allowed their afflictions to darken their pro- 
duct. Stevenson stands well-nigh alone in the position which he 
assumed. He took life as it came, believing that the soul of all 
things was good, and although overcome at times by his afflictions, 
he always rose from the dust with fresh determination, and a firm 
purpose to speak out again with a cheerful voice. And having 
once regained his state of forced equilibrium, he never allowed 
himself to fall below the best work of which he was capable. This 
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is one of the greatest fortitudes which was ever practised by any 
man. 

Stevenson was not only a stoic; he was a strong optimist. He 
emerged triumphant from his troubles with a reasonable mind, a 
broad and exceptionally cheerful mind. His optimism seems to 
have been partly the result of a certain paradoxical faith to which 
he adhered. He believed that existence was splendid because it 
was, to all outward appearances, desperate. Some men have de- 
clared that the beauty of life is in its perfect harmony. Stevenson 
believed that the darker life grows, the more fascinating it becomes, 
and t|iat life is wortti living only insofar as it is difficult to live. 
He differed from the common optimist simply because he thought 
that life lyas glorious on account of trouble, whereas the habitually 
cheerful person holds that life is glorious in spite of trouble. 
Stevejuson decided to his own satisfaction that religion will finally 
tend tQ t(ie discovery that the peace within churches is not so at- 
tractive as the promise of war without; that to one man who looks 
to be comforted, there were a hundred who look to be stirred; that 
men ii^ the last analysis do not want life or death, but drums. 

The tortured existence of Stevenson, and the tension resulting 
from his self-enforced cheerful position, were factors which could 
not fail to pake him realize the two sides of his nature. In his 
journey to the Cervennes he reflects that everyone travels about 
with his donkey. It was this same realization of a double person- 
ality which pust have suggested the writing of "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hy^e." In this story Stevenson shows us plainly what he has had 
to endure. There i$ z, direct confession contained in it, and per- 
haps a little grasping for sympathy. We see Mr. Hyde labouring 
to pull Stevenson from his dearly attained coign of vantage, where 
be clings and grits his teeth to hold the stronger. Dr. Jekyll falls 
but Stevenson holds his position to the end. This circumstance 
may have been created by the fear that his own life might come to 
a similar end in an unguarded moment, though his position was 
secure at the time of writing. 

Although Sitevepspn's religion was confusing, and perhaps gen- 
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erally misunderstood, there is one thing of which we are certain — 
his morals were strong and well defined. This may be seen in 
his discussion of the character of Burns. His dominant interest 
lay, no doubt, in ethical problems. Yet much as he wrote, there 
are certain subjects which he never approached, at least, not for 
the public; in spite of the tenderness of some parts of **The Pavil- 
lion on the Links," I think that he never spoke the fullness of his 
own thoughts on love. His product is filled with a gentleness of 
personality and a whiteness of mind which made itself felt even in 
the unblemished purity and beautiful care of his prose style. His 
was a life and his were the thoughts of a good man, a very Knight 
Errant, courageous and courteous. 

Consecration 

ERNEST SIEGFRlfeD SWENSdN 

Far from the world's gay busy throng. 

He steals along, 

And dreams and sleeps 

In Nature's woodlands and her groves. 

And in all his moods so sweet a sadness moves. 

So soft a silence creeps. 

And in his eyes 

Such heavy grace, such hapless woe. 

Not Sadness herself with all her wisdom rare. 

Could make such sighs, 

Or wake to life more gentle show 

Of lovers' languishment. 

Like a sad slave, worn and spent, 

And wan with love-tried care 

And hopeless woes. 

He only grieves, and thinks of naught, 

Save where she is— in heaven — 

How happy she orakes those. 
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And ever thus, to silent thought, 
His days, his hours, are given. 

And in a melancholy grace, silent and chaste, 

(Seldom he speaks) 

Hard by brooks and close by wayward creeks 

And ways untraced, 

He wanders on. 

And sits and muses 

By God's own shallows and His streams, 

And the live-long day he dreams. 

And the sun. 

Softly among the limbs 

Breathing its white warmth, infuses 

Holy hushes of peace like hymns. 

All ears, all eyes, 

In fuU-stretcked ease he lies, 

Beneath the oak and under the flame-shaped firs; 

And alone, 

He hears the sweet, unconscious undertone 

Of summer air. 

And with every twig that breaks, each leaf that stirs, 

New harmonies rise. 

And oft at even, 

The woods hanging dim in the silence like prayer. 

He winds his way. 

And the skies, 

Full-orbed in the glory of heaven, 

Through and among the trees. 

Like wonderful melodies. 

Over his spirits hold sway. 

Thus, day and night, his heart 

As in a spell, beats for her. 

Asleep, awake, no art 

Can soothe that throb, that stir. 
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A Lost Oarlock 

HAROLD F. LEAHY 

THREE years ago the 26th of last July is a day that is not soon 
to be forgotten by two young fellows, one of whom happens to 
be myself and the other my old chum, Bill Thornton. Although it 
is, as I have said, three years since that memorable day, the events 
are as fresh in my mind and the picture as vivid as if it were yes- 
terday. 

Bill and I had been bathing for about an hour, when we decid- 
ed to stretch out on the sand and rest for a while. It was about 
three o'clock in the afternoon of a perfect day. There was no wind 
to speak of, and the waters of Lake Michigan were as smooth as 
those of an inland lake. We were not on the beach more than five 
minutes, when Bill, who was a restless fellow, jumped up and pro- 
posed getting a boat and going out for a row. No sooner said than 
done. We climbed into one of those big, flat-bottomed boats, 
called tubs, which are generally used on the Great Lakes. The 
oarlocks were not fastened in their sockets and so the rowing was 
slow and difficult work. 

After an hour's pull we reached a point about two miles from 
shore. Being a little tired, we decided to rest on our oars, and 
watch the Columbus, a large Milwaukee-Chicago passenger boat, 
go by, before we turned back. We had not long to wait when the 
big, bullet-shaped ship loomed up around Sandy Point. All uncon- 
scious of the impending danger, we sat watching and admiring the 
huge craft, which was bearing down upon us. When it was about 
half a mile away, the pilot evidently saw us, for he blew the siren. 
Then with a suddenness that almost stunned me, the thought came, 
^hat we would be swamped by the big rollers. I shouted at Bill, 
who had also become aware of our perilous position, and we sprang 
for the oars. In the excitement that ensued one of the oarlocks fell 
overboard and put an end to our only chance of safety. We used 
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our wits, however, and wielding the heavy oars as best we could 
paddled for dear life. 

We had not gone far when Bill, looking backward, saw that the 
ship was almost astern and warned me to be ready. Then the 
swells burst upon us, tossing our old scow about as if it were made 
of cork. Oh ! thote next few minutes were awful. They seemed 
as many hours to us two, clinging to the sides with the vice-like 
grip of death. One moment we were lifted high into the air on the 
top of a big wave, only to be dashed down headlong when it swept 
by. Our boat was leaking in several places and rapidly filling up. 
There was nothing to bail it out with except our hands, and if we 
relaxed our hold on the sides we should surely be hurled overboard. 
We looked hopelessly at each other, but could utter no sound. 

After what seemed an eternity, the waves subsided and we start- 
ed to work desperately to get some of the water out of the boat. 
Long before this, the Columbus had lowered a life boat, which 
was now swiftly approaching. They reached us in the nick of 
time, and we were taken aboard more dead than alive. The sailors 
abandoned the old boat, which soon sank, and seeing that we were 
not in a serious condition, made for land. By the time we reached 
the pier, ^ill and I had recovered somewhat from the terrible strain 
and fright we had undergone. We then realized how foolhardy we 
had been, and our hearts were full of thankfulness for being saved 
from what seemed inevitable death*. 
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Sons or the Same Father 

HARRY ARTHUR BURT 

IT WAS evening. The street was already ablaze with light. 
The theaters announced their attractions in fiery letters while 
on both sides of the thoroughfare, the restaurants and saloons gave 
forth glittering invitations to the crowds that were already begin- 
ning to make their appearance. 

The Millionaire descended the steps of his club and made his 
way to the auto. His heart was light and the glare of the lights 
about him seemed only to symbolize his brilliant future. On the 
next day he was to marry the Heiress who had made a conquest of 
the city's upper set and who was justly famed, not alone for her 
riches but for her personal grace and attraction. Surely life looked 
good to the Millionaire on this particular evening. 

The Beggar on the street comer had experienced an unprofitable 
day. His pocket contained but a few pennies overshadowed by 
a single dime that some near-philanthropist had cast to him. He 
was not the Beggar so often met in books and so seldom found in 
real life, the Beggar who has amassed a fortune and who is perpe- 
trating a fraud upon the indulgent public. This Beggar was the 
genuine article and his entire wealth was at present represented in 
the pocket where the day's earnings, if such they may be called, 
lay. His health was bad and of late, lacking the courage— or cow- 
ardice—of the suicide, he had often hoped for an easy death, some 
painless departure from his world of sorrows. With bowed head 
and the hope that the opposite corner might afford him a more 
profitable location for the evening, he slowly started across the 
street. The morrow offered no inducements to the Beggar. 



There was a sudden crash. The crowd surged out into the 
street and an ambulance call was at once sent in to the nearest sta- 
tion. The Millionare gazed down from his seat upon the inert fig- 
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ure, the victim of his car, upon the ground. A few whispered 
words with the police officer in charge straightened out the matter, 
and with a nod to the chauffeur, the Millionaire proceeded on his 
way. Meanwhile the ambulance had arrived and the Beggar was 
conveyed in an opposite direction. 



In the first page of the evening paper of the next day appeared 
a three-column account of the wedding of the Millionaire and the 
Heiress. In an obscure corner of the twelfth page was a three-line 
report of the death at the hospital of an unknown man who had 
been struck the previous evening by an auto. 

The Millionaire had attained the heights of his ambition ; the 
Beggar had found the death he had sought. The desires of both 
had been granted. And yet — 

A Predicted Storm 

EFHE MAY RITCfflE 

WE HAD fine weather that May day coming down the Dela- 
ware. It seemed to me that the trip never interested me 
more. The river was so thickly dotted with fishermen casting 
their nets, that with difficulty we kept to our course. The bustling, 
throbbing city of Wilmington, Delaware, was pouring forth quanti- 
ties of thick, black smoke from her many factories. But the quiet 
little town of Chester offered a marked contrast. It is on the side 
of a hill, thus affording a good view from the river. The many 
ivy-grown churches, tumble-down houses, and grass-grown streets 
made a pretty picture, long to be remembered. 

But after we had passed these interesting places, and the river 
had widened out considerably I noticed that father was watching 
the sky. I saw nothing alarming about the weather conditions and 
still thought it a "fine day.** So I asked, "What's the trouble, 
dad?" 
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"We'll have a squall tomorrow.'* 

"Oh, nonsense! There's not a cloud in the sky." 

"Don't you see the clouds yonder?" 

Well I could see a few dark patches just above the horizon, but 
with the dogged persistence of a landlubber, I said they would 
not amount to anything. 

When I turned in that night, father was still worrying about the 
approaching storm, adding to his "Goodnight," "All I know is 
that that man will be a fool if he goes out of the capes tonight. He 
ought to anchor," referring to the captain of the tug. 

About three o'clock the next morning, I was suddenly awakened 
by being pitched almost head long from the berth. I grabbed the 
sides of the bunk in an effort to steady myself. Then I heard a 
chuckle and "Well, what do you think about it?" 

My only answer was, "Oh dear, what's the matter, pa?" 

"Worst storm we have had for years, this time of the year. I 
told you so," with a nod of satisfaction. "Now you had better 
stay right there, today. There's no place on deck for women 
folks." 

So father barricaded me with pillows and went back to the pilot 
house. The cabin was pitch dark. The shutters were closed and 
the sea was pounding against them. I could hear the regular tread 
of the watch in the pilot house above me. Could I lie still with so 
much action about me? Not I ! 

When father came down about seven o'clock, he found me 
dressed. I had on one of his coats and was just donning a sou'- 
wester. 

"Why child, what are you doing?" in the tone you would ad- 
dress a person who is in the habit of losing his mind on occasion. 

"Why, I am going out." 

"Out! There's not a dry spot on this deck." 

"Where are you, then, dad?" 

" In the pilot house. ' ' 

"Then that is just where I am going." 

"Why, the sailors are up there, child!" 
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**And I am not a bit afraid of them.'' 

He bent to my will as usual and agreed to help me. The port 
door was impossible, for the waves were beating against it con- 
stantly. We went to the galley door. A surging sea covered the 
ship, aft. As we stood there, a wave came over the sill of the gal- 
ley door, and I thought I should have to give it up. For a man in 
rubber boots to his waist, and a girl in pumps are not a well- 
matched pair to fight against a storm. But a sudden pitch to the 
starboard left only about six inches of water between the door and 
the ladder which was our goal. I waded through. The lower 
round of the ladder gained, everything was easy, for 1 can climb a 
ladder or the rigging as well as any sailor that ever spliced a jib. 

Such a sight as greeted my eyes from the front of the pilot 
house! I had heard of waves, *'mast high," but thought them only 
sailors' yarns. For two hours I watched that vessel bury herself in 
the sea and rise again. When in the depths, We had only to look to 
the port to see a wave, mast high, towering over us. Suddenly 
it would break and fall with a thud on the starboard deck, strain- 
ing every timber. Before we could get our breath again, the 
whole sea would seem to be towering above us on our starboard. 
All this time a constant beating of petty waves was kept up against 
the pilot house, petty by comparison, but on any other occasion, 
immense. 

**Afraid?" you ask. Not I, for I am a sailor's daughter. I 
stood there and clapped my hands with delight and kept exclaim- 
ing, *'0h, pa, here's a big one!" much to the sailors' amusement. 
Those poor men had their hands full. Making sail with waves 
washing against them is hard work. And this was in the summer 
time. The agony those men endure, when they themselves and the 
ropes they handle, are covered with ice, can be appreciated only 
by a person who has seen, at least, a summer storm. 

I think it was the most interesting day I ever spent on my 
father's vessel, and I have spent many. But hereafter, I shall give 
him credit for being a better "weather prophet" than I. 
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Tke New^spaper's Daily Detective 

Story 

FERDINAND BRIGHAM 

ATAXICAB came to a violent stop before the main entrance 
of a twenty-eight story building, and a man dashed out to the 
express elevator for the nineteenth floor, where the office of Fox, 
Sharpe & Steele, detectives, was located. He burst wildly through 
the door, hatless, collarless, breathless. 

"Fox — is Fox in?" he gasped. **My wife — I live in Ashfield, 
twenty miles out — Oh I — " Here Dr. Frail collapsed, and Mr. 
Sharpe quietly picked him up and stretched him out on the sofa. 
He was soon able, however, to continue his story. "Hired man 
gone off, — little Madge gone — pool of blood on the barn floor. Oh I 
Oh!'* 

Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Steele had a short conference, they were 
used to such cases. They donned their hats and coats, took a large 
suit case from the safe and accompanied by Dr. Frail went to the 
street and jumped into the taxicab which flew away for Ashfield. 

Poor Dr. Frail was in a state of frenzy and during the ride of 
three-quarters of an hour which ensued, raved continually about the 
treacherous hired man and his missing daughter. 

At Ashfield, Mr. Sharpe found that the servants had put Mrs. 
Frail to bed and she was therefore unable to give any clue to the 
mystery. It was learned from the maid however, that Mrs. Frail 
had gone to the bam to look for Madge and there she had found a 
pool of blood on the barn floor. Further investigation showed that 
the driving horse and the buggy were missing and no amount of 
calling brought either daughter or servant. She immediately sent 
a telepost to Dr. Frail describing the whole situation and he at 
once went to the detective agency. 

Steele immediately called up the railroad station on the tele- 
phone and gave orders to bold any suspicious-looking individual. 
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Then he telephoned Hayville Four Corners and told the constable 
to stop anything that looked like Frail's horse and buggy. 

This plan blocked the escape by railroad but there yet remained 
the woods to the north of the house. But the ever-ready Steele 
soon located the game warden and told him to watch the woods 
carefully for suspicious persons. 

Sharpe then went to work on the clues. He took a beaker, al- 
cohol lamp, filter, scale and thermometer from the suit case and 
went to the supposed scene of the foul play. After a few minutes' 
work he gave the decision that the crime had taken place not more 
than one hour and a half before. 

Meanwhile Steele took a slide rule, compass, ruler and pencil 
from the case, and measured the hoof marks and wheel ruts in 
front of the stable. With a low murmur of surprise, he started for 
Four Comers, and Sharpe for the railroad station in the taxicab. 

Poor Dr. Frail was pacing the piazza frantically, when the tele- 
phone bell rang. He answered, and an excited female voice cried, 
**This is the game warden's wife — John just shot a man in the leg, 
who had a big bundle on his back, and wouldn't stop. But it isn't 
your hired man; it's old Mr. Bones, who was out after wood, and 
Oh, Doctor! Do come as soon as — ." Dr. Frail banged up the re- 
ceiver, and continued to pace, only to be interrupted by another 
ring; this time it was the station-agent at Ashfield. 

''Just pulled two rough-looking persons off the train; thought 
you might take a look at fhem, anyway. Come anytime; they're 
tied up all right." 

This seemed rather encouraging, and Dr. Frail wondered if 
Sharpe and Steele would never return. After half an hour of ago- 
nizing waiting, Cy Jones, the constable's son, dashed into the 
yard on horseback. As soon as he could get his breath, he blurt- 
ed, "Pa's got four carriages stopped up at Four Corners, and he 
says you'll send for the night constable if you want him to stop any 
more; and they don't like to wait, but pa says they all look suspic- 
ious and anxious to go." 

Would Steele or Sharpe never cornel 
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Dr. Frail got excited as well as nervous, and began to think that 
he would have to finish the search for himself. Suddenly he heard 
a lazy stamp on the bam floor, and ran out. He stood in the mid- 
dle of the lawn, dazed. Could he believe his eyies, or was he 
dreaming.^ There was horse, carriage, James and Madge. 

''Oh, -father," she cried, "I've had a lovely ride and James took 
the chickens he killed over to Mrs. Watson's, and I — why, papa, 
you look pale, and — where is your collar?" 

Dr. Frail's lips moved to speak, but he uttered no sound. 
James, silent as usual, handed him the money for the chickens, 
with merely one glance of curiosity, and then he proceeded to un- 
harness the horse. 

Once more the telephone bell rang. A sick-sounding voice said, 
"Bring your other horse to the railroad station, this confounded 
taxicab is busted." Frail laughed this time until his sides ached 
and sent James, yes James, to get the unfortunate Sharpe. 

In a few minutes another person appeared upon the scene, 
Steele. He had been unsuccessful with his clues, and had re- 
turned to the house on the run. Soon Sharpe and the chauffeur 
came back with one horse power drawing forty. Mrs. Frail now 
properly came to, and hugged her daughter as though she had been 
killed and then brought back to life. Incidentally, no bill ever 
came from' the firm of Fox, Sharpe & Steele, Detectives. 
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The editors take pleasure in announcing yet another prize, this 
time for the best article of verse submitted during the current year. 
This prize is available through the generosity of the Eranos club, 
which although founded only last year, is filling an important 
place in its special field. The limitations for the competition have 
been purposely left very few, but no article should be more than 
160 lines in length nor, as a rule, less than 14, but the committee 
will not be guided in its choice by consideration of mere length, 
but of conception and execution. The club is to be congratulated 
upon its spirit in offering this prize, which will surely be an incen- 
tive for the production of good undergraduate verse. 
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Tke Winning of Stetson 

CLINTON JOSEPH MASSECK 

IT WAS not yet half-past eight, and Leo's French 3 vocabulary 
had been thoroughly digested and assimilated for the impend- 
ing oral examination of the morrow. Stetson leaned back with a 
half -smile as he repeated a French equivalent, and slipped his last 
card back into its pack. *' J'ai beaucoup a faire/' he repeated to 
himself musingly. ''Well, that's about it; a lot to do and no time 
to do it. Finals in two weeks, three dances, four games— one with 
Bowdoin — in the interval, and my degree in doubt. A very proper 
mess, except that I've put an end to Knellt's everlasting nagging 
for his money. How the deuce he ever stuck me in that little po- 
ker game beats me. He trimmed me for fair, and I couldn't spot 
his tricky work. Still, you bet I'm thankful I've found a way to 
settle with him, even though my very convenient way may not be — 
er — er — strictly on the level. " Stetson winced to himself at the 
last thought, but the deed was done, — and he smiled grimly to him- 
self, as the old adage came to his mind, ''Once the hand has 
grasped the plow, there is no turning from the furrow." Through 
the open window there suddenly came a wafting of the languorous 
spell of the soft night. Stetson rose and shook himself, as if by 
this satisfying physical action, he could also shake off his heavy 
burden of thought. "By gad, it's a great night," he said to him- 
self, and as he stood at the open window, the sweet call of the early 
spring came winging in to quicken his senses in a warm rush of 
feeling. "By gad," he said softly, "it's certainly a peach of an 
evening, and yet my path of duty lies straight before me. But 
what's the use? I rather guess my short story for dear Tommy 
Whit's English 23 can tell itself. Me for the rez." 

Despite the fact that he was in training, Stetson did not hesitate 
to smoke, so he stopped a second, pipe in mouth, in the shelter of 
the outside door of Dean, to shield his match from the gusty breeze 
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that came s^veeping around the corner. Then, his briar glo^ving 
in the misty darkness of the May night, he went bounding up, in 
great deer-like leaps, the rampart of the rez, clutching at the fresh 
grass to assist his upward passage. Arrived at the top, he paused 
a moment to gain breath, and then slowly began his walk toward 
the gatehouse. 

At the farther comer of the' walk, beyond the house, he paused 
a moment. The salt breeze was coming in fitful starts, over the 
Mystic marshes, from the sea beyond, tangy with the sharp essence 
of the salt. Stetson was from along the coast, and such nights as 
these, when the sea wind came to the Hill, always brought a touch 
•of homesickness. He sat down abruptly on the slope of the bank, 
just over the rim, and let the fresh coolness ot the wind bathe his 
brow and send the hot sparks from his pipe, sputtering up into his 
face. 

**By gad, it's a great nighf he repeated to himself again, and 
he quite forgot his difficulties and the affair with Knellt, as he 
stretched himself out at full length on the bank, his pipe still glow- 
ing warm in the bowl of his closed hand. As he lay there, he 
could see the filmy mist go flitting by in thin shreds and wisps 
through the air, gradually dulling the lamps of Medford until they 
glimmered in the darkness like the smouldering eyes of myriad 
animals. The earth at his back, cool and soft in its covering of 
fragrant grass, carried with it the pungent odor of bursting life, 
while the gaunt larches at the foot of the incline swayed their 
black outlines to the gentle lift of the breeze with something of a 
rhythmic dance in their movements. 

^' Ah, what's English 23, or Denny's Latin, or all the rest that 
we have to take, compared to this," and Stetson let his legs stretch 
out a notch farther, as he lolled at ease on the bank. ''Look at 
those fools and grinds up in West and East," he mused, as he 
glanced over at the lighted windows of the halls. "And, yes, lis- 
ten to those cradle robbers and sentimental fools on the rez, "as the 
concrete walk above him sounded to the gentle tap of girlish heels 
and the heavy clatter of masculine feet, as the laughing couples 
tripped by him, arm in arm. 

Suddenly Stetson sat bolt upright as the figure of a man 
lurched over the edge of the bank, and sank down beside him. 

**0h, beg pardon," the newcomer said, **I didn't mean to walk 
all over you. I guess this is Stetson, isn't it?" he asked, leaning 
over and peering closely into the other's face. "You probably 
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don't know me. Nichols is my name; I'm a freshman, rooming 
at 34 East." 

"Yes, I know you after a fashion," laughed Stetson, relaxing 
into his former easy position of indolence, as Nichols seemed dis- 
posed to stay. "You're from Conway, New Hampshire, and you 
are fond of taking walks with Donaldson, the junior, in the Fells, 
and you haunt the bug lab. until Charley Barrett and his broom 
have to fairly drive you out and er — er — " 

"And how did you know all thisf " broke in Nichols. "I thought 
an athletic senior like you, with a taste for society, and er — er — " 

"Well, why not out with it. Freshman? For sporting, eh? You 
can't hurt my feelings on that score." « 

"Then for sporting, if you please to call it that yourself," con- 
tinued Nichols, a bit of abashment in his voice. "But the question 
I should like to have answered is, how you know so much about me 
as you do?" 

"Have a smoke, Nichols?" Stetson asked, without answering 
the other's question. 

"No, thanks, too expensive." 

"But this is on me," persisted Stetson. 

"That makes no difference, it's too expensive, even for you," 
and it seemed to Stetson as if Nichols, unconsciously or not, had 
perhaps unduly emphasized the last word. 

"What were we talking about? Oh, yes, I remember the ques- 
tion ; how did I know so much about you ? Well, the first fact, that 
you come from Conway, New Hampshire, I took pains to ascertain 
that very morning I saw you whip the pool in the Fells brook, for 
that wily old cuss, who lies just under the big ash log on the right 
hand side of the little alder swamp. You needn't start with sur- 
prise. I'll keep mum, and won't peach, because I had gone to 
the pool myself that morning in the hope of hooking old Moses. 
But you were ahead of me and *the early worm catches the fish,' 
as the old saw has it, and you — " 

"But why did the fact that you saw me whip the pool make you 
anxious to know me?" interrupted Nichols. 

"Well, I suppose a kindred feeling of sportsmanship caused me 
to do it," replied Stetson, "but I was curious to know your name 
because there are not five men in college who could or would get 
up at four o'clock on a cool April morning, and go over on the 
almost fruitless errand of catching that old trout." 

"Then you like trout fishing?" asked Nichols. 
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"You bet your sweet life. Even in Plymouth county, Massachu- 
setts, there are a few streams." 

*'But, Stetson, you seem to know that Donaldson and I like to 
walk also in the Fells. Who told you that?" and Nichols' voice 
held just a faint note of curiosity. 

"Nobody told me," answered the other. **I saw you both, 
though I did not know you at the time, one afternoon last Novem- 
ber, as I sat reading in a little nook in the great ledge — " 

"That lies just beyond the Stoneham road?" continued Nichols, 
eagerly. 

"Ah, I see you know the place, too. I had begun to think that 
1 had a claim on the place, but never mind, it's a fine place to 
dream on a sunny afternoon," added Stetson, in a musing tone. 

"But," and Nichols was leaning forward now, with a half in- 
credulous note in his voice, "I thought you, Stetson, were the sort 
of man who had rather er— er — rather—" 

"Rather what," asked the latter quietly. 

"Well, had rather play stud poker and go in town," and Nich- 
ols hesitated as he said it. 

"Oh, hoi So that's the reputation I have in a freshman's eyes. 
Probably deserved, still the fact remains that I, too," this last with 
a slight uplift of the voice, "that I, too, love the open and God's 
fields and pastures. Of course, my home stretches of brown 
marshland and long, curving lines of yellow beach can't compare 
with your green northern hills. But it was in sight of those 
marshes that I was bom and brought up. Do you know, nights 
like these, when the very breeze is damp with the salt mist, make 
me think of home and make me long for the sight of the sea 
itself." 

" Makes me homesick, too, " Nichols broke in. "Many's the 
night this spring I've leaned back on this bank and waited to catch 
the first breath of the sea wind. Reminds me of home, and of 
other springs, when mother and I would go out on the back porch 
of our house, halfway up Jim Hill mountain, and scent the tang of 
the sea in the breeze, coming from Cape Elizabeth, sixty miles 
away. It's great." 

"You bet it's great," echoed Stetson. "Gee, I wish I was home 
this very night, and father and I could slip out of the side door, 
and in five minutes we could be walking the beach, and hear and 
see the rush and roar of the big, green Atlantic combers, as they 
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come breaking and pounding in. College is O. K., but me for 
the open every time, when it comes to living." 

**It does make a fellow feel good," added Nichols, as he lifted 
his head and inhaled the pungent air. "It's sure great. Do you 
know. Stetson," and his voice had almost the familiar tone of 
friendship, '* sometimes I think all this academic tradition which 
we are forced to swallow is pretty near a mess of pottage. Why, 
even the fine traditions of college life that exist among the student 
body itself are tainted with a false code of ethics that permits a 
man to debauch himself, to gamble," Stetson winced, but Nichols, 
apparently not noticing the action, still went on, his voice pitched a 
bit higher with his rising earnestness, "to break even the highest of 
the rules of honorable conduct with not a voice raised above a 
whisper to prevent it all." 

"That's so," replied Stetson, "but to my mind, there's a lot of 
rot forced upon us in the curriculum that could well be dispensed 
with." 

"Yes, that sticks in my gullet, too," added Nichols, going off 
on this new tack. "Here we are tied down to a lot of academic red 
tape and useless caboodle that fairly turns men like us to seek the 
open air and the wisdom of the fields. But say," and Nichols 
voice broke off suddenly, "do you know anything about Arthur 
Clough, the Victorian poet?" 

"Let's see," said Stetson, rubbing his hand slowly over his chin. 
"Let's see, isn't he the chap who lived over here in Cambridge 
for a while, and chummed around with Emerson and his gang? 
Isn't he the chap that Dave told us about in English XI, who wrote 
a poem about the joys of swimming and who loved the open air and 
all that? Great friend he was of Matthew Arnold, who was some- 
thing of a sport himself when it came to jumping six-foot fences 
and playing cricket." 

"Yes," added Nichols eagerly, "you've struck him right. Well, 
he's got a poem that sometimes seems to me to exactly hit the 
bulls-eye. It's called *ln a Lecture Room,' but perhaps you know 
it." 

"Nope, can't say that I do. Spout away," replied Stetson. 

" Well here goes : 

*Away, haunt thou not me 
Thou vain Philosophy. 
Little hast thou bestead, 
Save to perplex the head, 
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And leave the spirit dead. 

Unto thy broken cisterns wherefore go, 

While from the secret treasure depths below, 

Fed by the skyey shower, 

And clouds that sink and rest on hill-tops high. 

Wisdom at once and power. 

Are welling, bubbling forth, unseen, incessantly? 

Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 

When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the strong current flowing, 

Right onward to the Eternal shore?' '' 

**Say, "broke in Stetson enthsiastically, "you say that for all the 
world like T. Whit in one of his inspired moments. But the poem 
itself is all to the merry. Strikes me right in the tender spot. But 
how the dickens did you know anything about Arthur Clough? 1 
thought you were strong on science and bug, and were already 
giving J. Sterling and •?. T.' a run for their jobs, yet here I find 
you liking the things I like and quoting verse for all the world like 
Tommy." 

"Huh," ejaculated Nichols, "as if a scientific man had to be a 
dunce in everything except science. Why, for instance, there's 
Doc Kingsley who knows more about mediaeval history than half 
the professors of the study, and there's 'P. T.' who comes out 
strong for all that's good in contemporary literature, and — " 

"Convinced, convinced," cried Stetson. 

"And there's your own case," continued Nichols, ignoring the 
interruption, "you are interested in fishing and out-door sports, 
and you admire a good poem, and yet you play poker — " 

"Cut it, cut it," Stetson came out, almost angrily, "cut it out. 
Freshman, we won't discuss personal tastes." 

"But I thought we were," pursued Nichols relentlessly. 

"We were discussing something different from the science of 
playing poker," said Stetson, in a softer voice. 

"And something, I think," said Nichols, "that is decidedly 
better." 

"But go on in your discussion," said Stetson, after a moment of 
silence, "I was really getting interested." 

"I have finished the subject," and Nichols' voice had a quiet 
note of determination in it that Stetson at once recognized," except 
to say that a man may have both a vocation and an avocation." 
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*'Ha, ha/* laughed his companion. "Say, you're getting to be 
quite an epigramist." 

*'Not I/' replied Nichols, **and besides the thought is not orig- 
inal with me/' 

"I see/' said Stetson, puffing away at a fresh cigarette, "I see, 
but how old are you anyway, Nichols? Vou must be older than the 
average freshman in order to spout such wisdom as you have been 
giving me, here tonight." 

''I am older, I am twenty-one," said Nichols, simply. "I 
stayed out of school for three years before coming to the Hill." 

An interval of silence followed. Nichols rolled over on his side 
as if to drop oil to sleep. Stetson sat bolt upright, the cigarette 
still hanging in his lips, but the ash was cold. However, he con- 
tinued to puff fitfully, seemingly unconscious that the spark had 
died out. There was a stillness in the hour. The tripping lovers 
of the early evening had long since disappeared, some over the 
road and through the willows to Medford town, and some along the 
nearby lanes to Somerville. Except * for the drowsy tinkle and 
sweet thrum of a mingled mandolin and guitar in farther West, 
there was not a sound to break the silence. The mist that lingered 
in the earlier evening, had blown away, but still Stetson sat as if 
unaware of any of these changes. Nichols lay apparently half 
asleep, his gaunt frame stretched in a black, shapeless heap in the 
grass; only his huge beak of a nose, and the fine curve of his fore- 
head showed in dim silhouette against the dark of the night. But 
it was the latter who spoke first. 

"What's troubling you, Stetson?" he asked gently. **Can I help 
you?" 

"What? Why, I thought that you were asleep," answered the 
latter. "How the devil did you know something was troubling me. 
I didn't speak." 

"I know that you didn't speak, but observation, the result of my 
scientific habit of thought, you know, helps me to form that 
opinion," replied Nichols, as he raised himself up on one elbow. 

"Ah, I see, but thanks just the same, old man, there's nothing 
the matter. I was just thinking." 

"You were just thinking," and Nichols almost snapped the 
words out, "that you can't very well graduate with your work but 
half done ; your finals are two weeks off, and you are pitching two 
games a week, not to mention at least two excursions a week into 
town, with the gang of sports from your dearly beloved fraternity. 
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Oh, yes, and I mustn't foiget the other live nights when you play 
poker In Knelit's room until three in the morning. Of course, you 
won't graduate." 

**Well, Nichols, you seem to know a lot about 'yours truly,' " 
said Stetson, sarcastically. "What more do you know?" 

''I know this much, you owe that skunk, Knellt, one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and moreover, you expect your old man down in 
Plymouth county to^" 

**Shut up, Freshie, shut up, or — go on," he added irresolutely, 
*'goon." 

**As I was about to remark, you expect j'our old dad to fork up 
for your gambling debts; why you — " 

"How the devil, Nich<rfs," and Stetson's voice expressed won- 
derment, "how the devil did you know all this rot?" 

"It isn't rot, it's God's truth and you know it. And as for how 
I found all this out, that's another matter. But this much in ex- 
planation I will tell you. When I like a man like you. Stetson, 
even though I don't know hiih, it's my intention to find out just 
what sort of a chap he amounts to. Now Stetson," and Nichols 
leaned forward in his excitement, and spoke directly into the 
other's face, "your freshman year at the Hill, you worked and 
slaved at all sorts of jobs, slung hash at the Dive, and all of that, 
and finally pulled through the year on three hundred and eighty-five 
dollars for the whole nine months — and you didn't draw once on 
the old man. Now isn't that so?" 

"Yes, it's so," assented Stetson, "but I should like to find — " 

"Find out how I knew?" finished Nichols. "Exactly, but just 
you wait a moment. When I learned in an off-hand way what you 
had done your freshman year, I felt a bond of sympathy with you, 
for here I am at this very time, trying to do the same thing myself. 
I liked you from that instant, and I wanted to know you. Your 
face, too, I liked, and although I can't even throw a baseball, I'd 
sell my shirt to see you pitch a game. And so this year I have 
watched a chance to meet you, and it never has come until tonight, 
when I felt that I must meet you. I can't stand by, under these 
circumstances and see you go straight to the devil. Why man, 
can't you see?" 

"But say, what does it amount to to you, any way?" interrupted 
Stetson, his voice rising in anger. 

"It amounts simply to this," and Nichols' voice was raised a 
bit too, and his north country drawl was pronounced. "It amounts 
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to this, that when a man that you like, as I have told you, of in- 
nate good tastes and with innate — I emphasize this word — innate 
good intentions, goes to the bad, it's the duty of the man who likes 
him to come to him and set him on the right track. Stetson,'* and 
Nichols' voice rang out with a note of command in it, "Stetson, 
stand up!'' 

Stetson hesitated a moment, then slowly shook himself and got 
up. **Now," he said quietly, and with wonderment in his tone, 
"what do you want of me?" 

**I want to tell you as a fellow student, as a companion lover of 
the things beautiful in this world, as my^ — " his voice broke and 
trailed off into silence. 

**As my what?" asked Stetson, gently. 

**As my brother. Stetson," he said slowly and distinctly, ** as 
my brother, I want you to tell me why at this moment you carry in 
your pocket a forged check in your father's name, payable to 
Knellt in the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars?" 

** You lie, you lie!" blazed Stetson, and he lunged forward in the 
darkness, as if to strike his companion, but he stopped short in the 
act, as Nichols went calmly on. 

"Stop, Stetson, stop where you are, I do not lie. Answer me, 
am I right?" 

"But how did you know? Are you a mind reader? Are my 
thoughts your thoughts? Cin your eyes see through my coat?" 
and there was no anger in his voice, nothing except profound won- 
derment and amazement. 

"Yes, Stetson, sometimes I can read your thoughts, but in this 
instance I have a more concrete proof. This afternoon I happened 
to strip in the same alcove with you in the gym. and quite by acci- 
dent, I hung my coat by yours on the next hook. I dressed be- 
fore you did — you were tossing a few slow ones to Jerry in the cage 
— and I, quite by accident, mind you, put your coat on instead of 
my own. We're about the same breadth of shoulder, and I didn't 
notice the change, especially since both garments are black. This 
morning I had received a letter from home and hadn't had time to 
read it. Donaldson was not dressed, and in the interval of wait- 
ing, I slipped my hand into the inside pocket to get it, and 
brought forth, not my letter, but your forged check. There it was, 
open before me — I couldn't help reading it and I knew that you 
had forged it." 
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"How did you know that?" asked Stetson eagerly. "Do you 
know my father's signature?" 

"At first, I knew instinctively that you had forged it; but you 
forgot, Stetson, to destroy your father's last letter to you, which 
I had pulled out at the same time with the check, where 
under his signature, you had traced fifty times your own imitation 
of his flowing hand. I knew, from what Donaldson had told me, 
of your relations with Knellt, and — oh. Stetson, how could I help 
knowing, I, who had such a personal interest in the matter? Do 
you wonder that I could help knowing?" 

"Did Donaldson see the proceeding?" asked Stetson, . ignoring 
the question. 

"He did not, since his back was turned on me, and I changed 
coats. But first I destroyed the check." 

"How dared you do it?" and Stetson drew back, as if to strike 
at the tall figure in the dark. 

"Because," and Nichols' voice was tense with emotion, "be- 
cause it was the right thing to do." 

"But I'm ruined, can't you see that? Knellt has me by the 
throat. I must have money,— besides I'd have fixed it up with 
the old man." 

"Yes, you'd have fixed it up with the old man, but what of that 
awful first shock to his soul, when he discovered that his boy had 
forged his father's name ? Of course he would have forgiven you, 
but that's not the question. Of course he would have still loved 
you, but the scar of it all would ever have lingered in his heart. 
And have you thought of your mother?" 

"Stop! I have no mother," and his voice broke in a half sob. 

"I beg your pardon, Stetson, I didn't mean to hurt you like 
that, but—" 

"But what about Knellt?" fiercely asked Stetson. "I tell you 
he's got me by the throat, threatens to show me up to my father 
and the college as a card cheat and gambler, and what can I do, — " 

"Nothing," said Nichols quietly, "except to swear now at this 
instance that you'll never touch another card." 

"1 can't, I can't," faltered Stetson. 

"You can. Think you can, and it's easy," said Nichols. 

"I can't, I've got to make up the debt to Knellt." 

" Stop that nonsense. You can and will. By God, swear it 
now, — now, I tell you. Will you ever touch another card?" and 
Nichols stood erect and firm over the bowed figure of Stetson. 
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**0h, Stetson, promise me," and his voice was scarcely above a 
whisper. 

There was a dead silence for a moment and Stetson slowly lifted 
his head and then he said quietly, "Never, never again." 

"Thanks," said Nichols, "shake on it." 

"And now.>" said Stetson. 

"And now," repeated Nichols, "I am going to tell you that I 
have fixed Knellt, and now hold in my hand his release to you 
from all obligations of any sort. If he ever mentions the subject 
to you again or gambles himself, to my knowledge^ while he re- 
mains in college, I have promised to expose him to the president. 
The penalty, as you well know would be expulsion." 

"Oh, Nichols," and this time there was a new note of joy in 
Stetson's voice, "I can't thank you." 

"Cut it out, and let's go to bed. We've both won our victory. 
Stetson, I came here tonight hoping to gain your friendship, and I 
have it." 

"Yes, yes. Nichols, I must thank you, I — " 

"No thanks, but the clasp of your hand. Good night." 

"Good night, Nichols." 

"Oh, say. Stetson, I'll meet you at four this morning, and to- 
gether we'll try the big trout in the Fells. I've got a can of pink 
worms, keeping cool on my window ledge against just such a con- 
tingency. And if this bait doesn't suit, I've got a Silver Doctor 
and a White Miller to tempt his majesty. What do you say?" 

"Sure. The wind's shifted and there's a smell of rain in the 
air. I'll meet you here then, at four?" 

" Sure thing. So long, Stet. ' ' 

"So long, Nick." 

Human Nature 

W. WALLACE ROSE 

HAVE you ever contemplated suicide? If you have, you will 
know as I, that the desire to end one's life is felt strongest 
in the springtime. To one who is in hard luck, the cold, raw days 
of winter are in tune with one's own view of life, and are welcome; 
and the thought comes that even if God has gone back on you, the 
elements still sympathize. But when at last you see Nature cheer 
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up and forsake you, even so far as to taunt you with green fields 
and trees, and blue skies, you are done with this world and want 
to try another. It was on the night of a most beautiful June day 
that I wandered to Fairmount Park, and looked down on the silent, 
shimmering Schuylkill, flowing so peacefully through the valley. 
The kindly hand of Night had covered the bare spots in the scene, 
and let the moon look down upon only the fairest places. Some- 
how, this picture of contentment made me insane, and in my delir- 
ium and anger, I cursed God and man, and determined to spoil 
that scene, to cause those quiet waters to reek with the horror of 
death. There was no alternative ; I was an ex-convict, an outcast 
and friendless. I had done everything to obtain 'a new start, and had 
prayed to Qod for help; but how can God the invisible, help one, 
when Man the visible, will not. 

I walked resolutely to the bridge and out upon it. When hear 
the center, I climbed on the rail, flung my feet across, thrust my 
hands deep in my pockets, and amid the shouts of men nearby, 
dropped. Oh I How long that fall seemed ! The impact with the 
water was terrific, and a scalding sensation of pain swept over me. 
Down, down I plunged, my senses still with me and my hands deep 
in my pockets; it was an insane idea that I must keep them there 
so as not to save myself. At last I rose to the surface, and drew in 
a deep breath of air. Life seemed very sweet then, and the shore 
lights looked so inviting, but there was no one who would welcome 
me, and I did know that somewhere up above, a mother was wait- 
ing with open arms. Somehow, mothers never go back on you. 
And death was not so terrible, the water was cool and there was 
beautiful music, and it seemed that I was rising, rising to a great 
height ; when suddenly a powerful force gripped me, and my head 
was once more above the surface of the water. My senses return- 
ing, I realized that I was being rescued; I tore my hands clear of 
my pockets and began to battle with this man who would save me, 
with this head that floated on the water. 

Below and above the surface we struggled, our arms now clinched, 
now free; my feet beating against his body, my hands in his hair, 
in his eyes and at his throat. In the bright moonlight I could see 
his distorted features and powerful shoulders, as he endeavored to 
quiet me. My unnatural strength was soon gone, and my struggles 
became more feeble, when he, at last, gained a grip on my throat. 
Then dreamily I saw a huge fist raised in the air and descend 
between my eyes with awful force. There was a great roaring in 
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my ears and the seemingly shouted words: "You — poor — fool!" 

The blow was not great, however, and I was only dazed. When 
things became clear, I knew that I was being towed through the 
water by my rescuer. By his heavy breathing I could tell that he 
was having a hard time, and tried to call to him, but could not 
speak. In kicking out my feet I did manage to help him. In this 
manner we fought on slowly until the bank seemed very near. I 
was willing to live now, it seemed, and welcomed the thought of 
living again. But suddenly the grip on my colUar relaxed, and 
with a low groan the brave fellow sank. I found that I could keep 
afloat, but I saw that if he drowned, I would be the cause of his 
death. I felt his submerged body drift against mine, and diving, I 
clutched him in my arms. It seemed hours until we reached the 
surface, and then I realized that I could not swim with him. In 
my frenzy, I perceived that the river bank was thronged with wav- 
ing, shouting people. Why did they not help me, the idiots, did 
they imagine they were watching a race? Then again came that 
despondency, that knowledge that they hated my kind, that they 
enjoyed kicking a man when he was down. I might as well drown 
and I would take my rescuer with me. I ceased to battle, and 
slowly we sank in the waves. 

And now to my half -conscious brain there occurred a peculiar 
sensation. The shouts of the people on the bank came to me still, 
and seemed to merge into one mighty voice, calling: "Stand upl" 
"Stand upl'' "Stand upV "Stand up!'' Over and over again 
were chanted those silly words, until I found myself mentally call- 
ing with them : "Stand up I'' All thi» was as a hazy dream, until I 
became conscious of the fact that we had gently touched the river 
bed, and then in a flash, I saw the meaning of the senseless phrase. 
With the proverbial strength of an insane man, insane in the 
desire for life once more, I struggled to my feet, and with a mighty 
effort stood upright and found that my head was above the water. 

Ohl How welcome was that moonlight; that crowd of human- 
ty, frenzied in their joy, for I realized that they did want me to 
live. Still holding to my rescuer, I staggered to the shore and 
dropped unconscious, as vigorous arms carried my burden and my- 
self to safety. 
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THE editors wish to state that the judges for the awarding of 
the Shipman prizes for a college story will be Professors 
Maulsby, Wade and Mr. Hayden. Attention is called to the need 
of further stories in this contest 

* 
# # 

Great interest is being shown about the Hill in the new plan for 
change of hours, although we understand the matter has not yet 
come up officially. If such should be the case, it is the duty of 
every student to support it heartily, if only from the standpoint of 
increasing the number of hours available for athletic practice. 
Under this plan, at least an hour extra will be available for prac- 
tice, and undoubtedly the teams would show an immediate im- 
provement due to more thorough preparation. The inconvenience 
to particular persons should never be considered where a college 
interest is concerned, and especially one so dear to the heart of 
all undergraduates. 
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Ajn East Mall Reminiscence 

MA RHODES came home from the All Around Club reception 
to the freshmen blushing guiltily all the way. He had not 
gone back to the Bird Cage with her, but he had had one dance 
with her at least and nobody knows how many more. He had left 
the vision of a tall — very tall^ — slender^ — very slender — maiden with 
a crown of bewitching hair and a wit as keen as Ma's was dull in 
the presence of Co-eds. He thought over every pun that she had 
made and the laugh that they had had tc^ether over the foibles of 
more than one professor; and in his heart there stirred a feeling 
that was more than peace. 

Ma soon learned when she had her recitations, and when she 
might be expected to go over to the library for a study period — in 
that queer way in which boys generally manage to find out such 
things — and it seemed very strange to the other fellows that at cer- 
tain times Ma was very distrait and would not join them at whist or 
any other such innocent amusement. 

"Say, Ma, come in and have a hand o'cards will you.?'* was the 
common appeal. "I've got cigarettes for the crowd." But Ma, 
the ever-faithful, was proof against such wiles and would reply, "Oh, 
can't now, got to plug this Trig., you know," and would bury him- 
self in the study of the relations between certain angles and lines, 
till they got out of the room, when he would turn and gaze dreamily 
o«t of the window at the stretch of walk that led from the library, 
which — praise be — was visible from his own window. Then a bril- 
liant idea came into his head — nothing less than to snap her some- 
time as she came out, and filled with the glorious thought, he 
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rushed up the stairs to the room that Dutchy Sparrow possessed 
in common with Elsie Thomas and Dollar Ingersoli. Dutch was 
not in. Ma looked depressed. 

••What's the matter?" asked Dollar. 

'•Oh, I just wanted to ask Dutch for his camera. I thought I 
might want to take a few snap shots." 

"Never mind Dutch. I'll let you take it. Here you go," toss- 
ing him the four by five camera. And Ma departed, irrepressibly 
happy. 

Isn't it funny how things never happen when you want them to? 
It seemed as if fate were working against him, for somehow, the 
time, the place and the girl were never together at the same time, 
and Sparrow's borrowed camera reposed in gloomy majesty upon 
Ma's table, untouched. 

•'Never mind," thought he, to console himself, ••the course of 
true love never did run smooth, anyway." 

But at last fate seemed propitious. It was a clear, sunshiny 
morning in the late fall, just before the bubble went into its winter 
quarters. The leaves had dropped from the trees and lay in with- 
ering piles upon the grass, or blew scatteringly across the walks. 
It was just after chapel. Ma had cut — she sometimes had to return 
a book to the library after chapel. Then she appeared and went 
in. Ma set the camera on the window-sill and took a good squint 
into the sight. She came out and— oh joy I — looked back at the 
door to some one who called her, so that Ma had for once a full 
front view. He snapped the camera in feverish haste, and when 
he glanced up again, she had disappeared around the corner for a 
••bubble." 

It seemed as if the photographer would never have the film de- 
veloped. Ma had made five other random snapshots, not that he 
wanted them, but because he thought it wouldn't do to have this 
picture printed with five empty spaces. Besides, Dutch wanted 
his camera back, so there wasn't any chance to try his luck at a 
snapshot at her again. 

Finally the pictures came. With feverish impatience Ma tore 
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open the envelope, glanced at the strip, and saw — that Alice had 
started towards the bubble just as he had snapped and that he had 
a back view portrait of her that was simply great ! 

Christmas vacation passed and mid-years; and at the beginning 
of the second half Ma had progressed no farther in his acquaint- 
ance with her. Not that he never saw her — oh, no ! Many were 
the smiles and nods he had caught and cherished in the secret cor- 
ners of his heart^ — for Ma, with all his bashfulness knew how to 
frequent the places where he knew she would be. And once he 
had talked five minutes with her while she was waiting for another 
girl. 

Ma was not a **frat** man, but he never regretted it until he 
knew she was in a sorority. If he had been able to invite her to a 
dance and receive in return, for of course he would have, an 
invitation to her dance, his cup of joy would have been full to the 
overflowing. To add to his burden, there had been a rumor about 
East Hall, that Jack Johnson had received from her an invitation 
to the first sorority dance. Perhaps if she only knew him a little 
better she might invite him to the second — and last. 

Then fate threw a glorious chance in his way. It happened one 
day in going out of a class that she dropped a letter. Ma saw it 
drop and rushing madly to pick it up, met in full career, another 
body intent upon the same purpose and the two men rolled and 
twisted in a struggling mass. But Ma got the letter. Meanwhile, 
she had disappeared, so he could not return it to her and besides, . 
he wasn't exactly in fit condition to address a lady. Moreover, by 
not returning it, there was the opportunity presented for a call to 
be made at Metcalf . So that evening, with hair carefully combed, 
and dressed with scrupulous care. Ma appeared at Metcalf Hall 
and asked the maid for her. 

Ma began to feel nervous as the maid went out and left him 
alone in the parlor, and he began to finger his derby in an aimless 
sort of way. Then "She'* appeared! And Ma stammeringly rose 
and held out the letter with an explanation of how he had found it. 
At last he began to feel at ease. Somehow **She" had a way of 
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making a fellow feel comfortable, and it was rather late when Ma 
awoke to the fact that he had stayed quite a while. 

It was not long after that, that **Cousin Alice'* came out in the 
*'Tuftonian" and all East Hall rang with the praises of the new 
writer. Everywhere he went, he was greeted with a chorus of 

"Cousin Alice didn't come, 
So I wish that I was home." 
and he was re-nicknamed "Cousin Alice." 

But no one but Ma himself knew why he had written it, or 
where he had learned to make such verses. And yet, if a certain 
box, securely hidden in Ma's steamer, could have spoken and 
revealed its contents, Ma would have been considered more of a 
poet than ever, and might, besides, have been jollied somewhat 
about a certain maiden whom he apostrophized as, 

** Sweetest girl I ever knew 
With lovely hair and eyes of blue," 
or again wrote 

"When the robins come again 
I'll be with my sweetheart then." 

and others of a similar tender nature. 

Meanwhile time passed and the time for the dance drew nigh, 
and as yet no invitation had come. There was to be a dance that 
same evening to which a number of the East Hall fellows were 
going, at Uolton Hall, and they had urged him to go. But Ma 
thought of a little missive that he might receive, and decisively 
refused. 

The night came, and still no letter. Ma was in despair — by 
delaying he had not gained the invitation and he had lost the other 
dance. So he wandered upstairs where Fat Davies was preparing 
for the occasion. 

"Kind of wish I'd decided to go," began Ma. 

"Come along, there's time," was the answer, and Ma wasted no 
further words in idle speech, but went pell-mell down stairs. He 
would drown out the remembrance of the invitation he didn't get 
in the joys of an hilarious dance. 
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But somehow, with every girl he danced with, a dream would 
settle over him in which he danced with her to the time of the wild 
beating of his heart, and all other pleasures seemed to pall upon 
him, and he was glad when the dance was ended and he could go 
home — so glad, indeed, that he neglected to go home with the 
young lady with whom he had had the last dance, — a thing he 
never would have done if he had been himself that night. 

When he returned to the room, happening to look upon his 
table he saw an envelope, — evidently some of the boys had been 
down to the post-office and brought home a belated letter, for it 
had not been left by the postman, gained an entrance by cuffing 
the lock, a trick which every East Hall man knew. 

Ma picked it up and seeing some writing on the outside, 
glanced at it. '*This was hidden away behind one of the boxes 
and has just come to light,** he read. "Am sending it by one of 
the fellows instead of the regular postman for fear it may be im- 
portant,'' and underneath was the signature of the postmaster. 
Ma tore open the envelope and two cards fell out, a large one and a 
small one. On the large card he saw : 

"The ABC sorority requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Marcus Aurelius Rhodes' company at a 
Dancing Party to be given in Goddard Gymna- 
sium the eighth of May, nineteen hundred and 
eight. Please reply to— — Secretary." 

And on the smaller card was her name) 

Ma wilted. It was too much. Now he would lose all the fa- 
vor he might have gained previously in her sight. He snatched note 
paper and pen and wrote hurriedly : 

"My dear Miss : 

By some unforeseen mischance your invitation 
was mislaid at the post-office and I did not 
receive it until the dance was over. I sincerely 
hope that you were not deprived of the pleasure 
of the dance by my absence and desire to say that 
you could not have regretted the misfortune more 
than I. 

Sincerely, 

Marcus Aurelius Rhodes." 
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"That last is true enough" he muttered as he addressed the en- 
velope, sealed it and put on the stamp. "But I hope the whole 
thing won't queer me with her/' and he went out of East Hall 
down to the post-office and mailed the letter. 



It was the evening of Class Day. The long lines of gay colored 
lanterns swung above the varying crowd throwing queer lights and 
shadows upon them. The strains of the band, interspersed with 
the faint sound of a babel of voices, floated out as a gentle har- 
mony. The black gowned seniors wandered for the last time about 
the dear old familiar buildings wondering how it would seem not 
to return in September, and the gay laughter of the undergraduates, 
sobered by no such thoughts, sounded melodiously on the air. 

The green leaves rustled and whispered above, dipping in and 
out the light, making a chequered shadow on the ground below. 
Two figures stood beneath one of the trees, somewhat apart from 
the rest of the slow-moving throng — silent, wrapped in the memory 
of the sorority spread that afternoon, and the sadder thought of the 
parting for the summer. But there was hope in the hearts of 
both, for the girl murmured, "Next year,'' and Ma repeated slowly, 
"Yes, next year." 
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Fame 

ERNEST SIEGFRIED SWENSON 

When sometimes lofty aims my thoughts possess, 
And Fame's clear shadow round about me creeps, 
Of Spirits gone — the rich and numberless — 
Then in my soul a soft sweet gladness keeps ; 
And steals within my heart the lustrous hope, 
I too, through pains incessant, and through cares 
Each nobler than the last, more dear in scope, 
M^y reach to heights commensurate with theirs. 
But then, oh foul, unholy thing it is. 
Remembered weakness dampens all my fires. 
Unkind Reality who can dismiss.^ 
And straightway every thought for fame expires. 
Yet shall no fears my cheer of mind destroy, 
Though Fame's dear balm I never can enjoy. 

R^emmiscences or a Mediterranean 
Voyage 

GILBERT EVERETT ELUS, Jr. 

HE WAS a grizzled old fellow well along towards the "three 
score and ten" mark, who had learned the many sides of 
life from being knocked about the world and dealing with all class- 
es of men. On stormy days in the old seine shop, I loved to hear 
him **spin'' sea yarns and tales of ** square riggin' " days, as he 
termed them. 

In the early fifties, he began, one of my first "square rig- 
gin"* voyages was as second mate of the bark Nautilus. She was 
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loaded at Medford with a full cargo of Medford rum which was 
consigned to the British soldiers at Malta. From there she was 
towed down the Mystic river to Boston harbor. Here our crew 
boarded her, trimmed the yards for the fair wind which favored us 
and we then set out on our voyage to the Mediterranean. 

In eighteen days we sighted the Western islands and seven 
days later we sighted Portugal. By this time of course all hands 
were getting pretty well acquainted. Especially was this true of 
our Irish cook and a certain cask of rum which was kept in the gal- 
ley for the use of the crew. As this supply grew low Mike's thirst 
grew in proportion. One day after putting Gibraltar horizon 
down, the captain ordered Mike on deck to help do something, but 
he did not respond. The former strode furiously down to the gal- 
ley and saw Mike sprawled out upon the floor. 

"What are ye doin' down thar, sir/' he roared at Mike. 

**Oi am drunk, sor," piped the honest Irishman in reply, where- 
upon he was dragged unceremoniously forward to sleep it off. 

Mike, it seemed, had tapped a cask of the cargo rum by boring 
a hole through the bulkhead next to the galley and no doubt had 
drank his fill on this particular occasion. 

In due season the barren rocks of Malta hove in sight, and we 
dropped anchor in the eastern harbor of Scirocco. The custom 
house official after boarding us, taking our shipping papers in a 
pair of tongs and smoking them over a fire, read them, and every- 
thing being O. K., we proceeded to discharge our cargo of rum. 

The sight that I remember which most impressd me was to see 
the acres upon acres of English soldiers drilling in their gaudy uni- 
forms. Rum was a part of their daily rations in those days. 

After unloading, and getting fresh water and supplies, we 
cleared away for Messipa, to take on a cargo of oranges and lem- 
ons. Hardly had we got under way, when a gunshot brought us 
hard up into the wind, and we saw a couple of English **gigs" 
making off toward us. The Englishmen accused us of smuggling 
away three of their men. None of our crew as far as I knew, were 
guilty of the act, and we denied the charge. The Englishmen were 
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persistent, however, and upon searching, sure enough, the three 
deserters were discovered, one hiding under our longboat, another 
in the galley, and another in the foc'sle under a pile of clothes, 
where some of our men had been feeding them. They were rushed 
into the "gigs" and back to the hated Malta without further ado. 
This sort of thing was of common occurrence in those days. 

It was my watch early one morning and I was first to sight the 
beautiful green hills of Messina through the warm blue h^ze of the 
Mediterranean atmosphere. As we came nearer I could see the 
pretty white houses which rise in tiers from the shores up to the 
hills. No seoner had we rounded the sickle-shaped arm that 
formed the harbor, than a fleet of native boats put off to meet us, 
and towed us up to the big stone pier that runs along the shore. 
They carried our big anchor off shore, and a couple of hawsers 
carried over the stern and fastened to big iron ring-bolts, held us to 
the pier. 

The natives were dark-skinned and their language was unin- 
telligible to us. They worked with a will and brought great cart- 
loads of lovely oranges and lemons down on the pier to be trans- 
ferred to our ship's hold. 

Dark-gowned priests with immense shade hats, were everywhere 
among the crowds. Silk, wine and fruit markets lined the princi- 
pal thoroughfares, and I bargained for some silk at an amazingly 
low cost. Native boys, clad in nothing but a waist band, would 
dive after coins flung into the deep water and invariably come to 
the surface with the glistening coins in their teeth. 

Almost with regret we left the lovely city behind, and deeply 
laden with the fruit, sailed up through the straits of Messina. 
When oS. the Liparian islands a dead calm caused our sails to hang 
idly in the wind. For a day and night we lay becalmed near the 
tireless volcano of Stromboli. Hisses of steam by day as from the 
exhausts of many locomotives, and spurts of flre by night, pro- 
claimed its ceaseless activity. It was truly a wonderful and awe- 
inspiring sight. At last a fair wind took us and we soon left the 
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seething monster far behind ; not with regret, for the hissing and 
roaring made sleep well nigh impossible. 

After sighting Malaga and passing Gibraltar, our fair weather 
luck changed. Head winds and gales knocked us about and threw 
us off our course. Double-reefed topsails were in order now at all 
times, and often we had to run under nothing but a double-reefed 
spanker and storm jib. Mountainous waves swept our decks 
awash, and ropes were strung across the deck to hold on to, to keep 
from being washed overboard. A man would get wet reefing top- 
sails, she would roll over so far. 

Now it happened that the nigger cook— for whom the Irishman 
had been traded at Malta — wasn't in the habit of serving the crew 
with very good food. However, he was always particular not to 
send us any aft. So one morning after being served with some 
very bad hash, the crew waylaid the black rascal, and were hand- 
ling him pretty roughly and shaking red pepper in his wool and 
mouth, when I appeared on the scene. It was almost too good to 
interfere with, but I had to break in and separate the badly scared 
negro from his assailants. No more bad hash went to the foc'sle. 
After that the nigger hung to me like a dog and every morning I 
found a great fat mince pie on my window shelf. 

One of the sailors, a big, burly fellow, called Malta, didn't 
**jibe'' very well with the first mate. I didn't either, for he had a 
habit of thinking that he knew it all. 

One morning the barometer was very low and the sky was 
growing black fast. A hurricane was coming. The mate gave the 
order to double-reef topsails. **Aye! Aye!" sang out Malta, 
without adding the customary **sir" and jumped into the rigging. 
No sooner had his feet struck the deck again than the mate was 
upon him. Malta ducked the first blow aimed at him with a belay- 
ing pin and then they grappled with each other. The storm threat- 
ened to sweep them off the deck time and again, but they stuck to 
it as if by a miracle. Finally Malta succeeded in wrenching the 
belaying pin away from his furious adversary and, tearing himself 
away from his grasp, sent the mate sprawling on the deck with a 
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swift blow over the head. The captain would have discharged 
Malta then and there, had I not interceded in his behalf and 
smoothed matters over for him. It was a couple of days before 
the mate poked his bandaged head above deck again. 

By this time we were well towards the end of our voyage, and 
forty days from the Western islands we made Boston light; all 
hands were mighty glad, for we were well nigh worn out, battling 
with the storms that threatened to destroy us during that long and 
tempestuous voyage. 

The Call of the Wind 

GLADYS MARION ADAMS 

The wind blows high — the wind blows low. 

The wind is calling with whispered sigh. 
And the smile of Nature bids me go 
Where the wind, and I, and Nature know, 

Nor mortal can descry. 

My heart is hot within me, here. 

And the wind is calling me, it seems. 
The hum and routine disappear 
And I feel the heart-flowers blooming near 
In my land — my land of dreams. 

I idly turn the pages drear. 

With eyes that see no pages there ; 
For I feel the pulse of the swelling year; 
I feel the call that soundeth clear 

To that land — that land so fair. 

I come, ye winds, thy call I know. 

I feel within the impulse rise. 
I feel the power that bids you blow 
In that swelling cadence, high and low — 

Ye sons of the storm-swept skies I 
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Xke MiJ-Jay Tram 

PERCY G. SAVAGE 

ON a hot August day there is no place so deserted as a country 
railroad station especially when the noon train comes in. 

As one wades through the dry, yellow sand to the oily platform, 
a dull, drowsy feeling settles on him. There is no one in sight 
and, after looking in the stuffy little waiting-room, where a stout 
little ticket-agent is mopping his chubby arms and neck, a saga- 
cious person risks the slimy settee outside. 

The glaring tracks narrow into a bright flash on either side. In 
front of the station, the blurring heat quivers up with dizzy intense- 
ness. There is not a sound anywhere, and even the flies lie plas- 
tered against the wall, too stupid to buzz. 

Finally the noisy train rolls in view. It rattles and clangs into 
the station, hissing and vibrating, as if defying even the sun. 

The conductor drops off sluggishly and stares at the moist lit- 
tle ticket-agent, who is locking up the doors. Neither one speaks.' 

After a few hard-drawn puffs, the fiery blooded monster crawls 
away and gradually disappears, to the measured click of the rails. 

Something arouses the idle lounger from his lethargy. The 
ticket-agent is strutting off, jangling his keys and puffing an ill- 
smelling cigar, a small locomotive in himself. 

Then the weary observer gets up and stretches. The mid-day 
pause is over, and as he saunters off, the crickets send forth a 
long monotonous hum, as if in chorus to the death-like stillness. 
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1 ranslation from the Anacreontea 

MARY FLORENTIA BOGUE 

A youth was making vain essay 

To sell a waxen love one day. 

Standing near, I put this query : 

"How much will you take for the little dearie?'* 

Quick answer came in Dorian accents: 

"Take it, pray, for any pence. 

That you may learn its secrets sweet. 

My skill in the wax makes me long to weep. 

Far from me is wish to tarry 

Near a heart-destroying fairy." 

"Then give to me of girls the fairest. 

For a drachma, consort rarest. 

Eros, quick my soul enkindle. 

Till brain shall swim and blood shall tingle; 

Else in the flame then shalt those mingle, 

And never more be theme for jingle." 
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Some time ago we announced a prize for the best college story 
submitted during the year, open to undergraduates in all depart- 
ments. So far the results have been discouraging. It is opposed 
to the policy of the editors to solicit such stories, as it is desired 
that the contributions should be voluntary. The amount of the 
prizes is quite sufficient to induce the writing of good college sto- 
ries and the editors hope that before long some will be forthcoming. 

Again we would like to turn the attention of the students to the 
subject of a Union. Nothing would serve so well to foster and 
.strengthen Tufts spirit. It is something which, in the logical de- 
velopment of the college, must come sooner or later and the earlier 
the beginning, the more successful the outcome is likely to be. 
Perhaps the Commons Club could serve such a purpose on the 
Hill, since membership is not restricted. The idea is well worthy 
of consideration by its founders, and they would be doing a great 
work for the college if some of the features of a Union could be in- 
corporated in their plans. 
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ike Jew^s m tke Gketto of Boston 

CLIFFORD ELLIOT WILLIAMS 

THE GHETTO is the district in the neighborhood of Poplar 
street in the west end of Boston. A visitor to whom the ex- 
isting conditions are entirely unknown, as they were to me, would 
find little Jerusalem, as it is more popularly called, extremely inter- 
esting. The fact that thirty years ago this was one of the best resi- 
dential districts of the city, occupied by Boston's most fashionable 
set, would now hardly be realizable. The neighborhood at present 
is one of the least desirable, eighty-three per cent, of the tenants 
being Jews and the remaining seventeen per cent, the poorest of 
the Irish. The Jews are mostly from New York where they have 
become disheartened by the crowded conditions of the Ghetto there 
and whence they have made their way along the railroad to Boston. 
As soon as the Jews get a little better off, they move to the more 
desirable districts such as Maiden and Roxbury. The Irish are 
those who live here for the same simple but excellent reason that 
they cannot afford to live elsewhere. It is well that in many cases, 
it can be said, **It is no disgrace to be poor, but simply inconven- 
ient." Unfortunately in many cases here, the inconvenience of 
poverty leads to an almost disgraceful manner of living. 

The houses of the Ghetto are crowded with large families of 
Jews. One house I noticed, which can be taken as a fair sample, 
consisted of three suites of six rooms each, containing three fam- 
ilies or twenty-four people. Some of the houses are in a very neg- 
lected condition, sources of infectious disease and causes of a great 
deal of misery. These are condemned and abandoned as the re- 
ports of their conditions and effects come to the Board of Health. 
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One of the worst places was where a young girl had been receiving 
treatment for tuberculosis during a period of five months, or since 
the previous summer. She lay ill in her room which got no direct 
sunlight and which had but one window. This window afforded 
no ventilation except for the stench from the alley below, which 
rose from the refuse collected there, and which was intolerable to 
a perfectly well and sound person, to say nothing of its unfitness 
for a tuberculosis patient. Another of the houses I entered was so 
damp that the paper was peeling from the walls, and as in all of 
the worst cases, the sickening odor of decaying matter polluted the 
atmosphere. The cellar bottoms were flooded by leaky drains and 
strewn with refuse. The toilet was built in a comer of the cellar 
and separated from it by four walls. It was provided with a door, 
but with no means of light or ventilation. 

These undesirable local conditions are in no small part increased 
by the ignorance of cleanliness on the part of the Jews them- 
selves, and the negligent use of what modern improvements they 
may have at hand. In some fiats the back stairs are dumping 
placesfor kitchen refuse; the alleys are oftentimes used in prefer- 
ence to the sewer, in that the window is far more handy than the 
sink ; while the fire escapes are littered with the family wash and 
used as a cold storage in the winter. The bath tubs are utilized 
as wash tubs. The windows are seldom washed and the manufac- 
turer's label often remains on the panes as it was the day they were 
purchased. 

The children have been known to be instructed during the sum- 
mer not to bathe their hands or face for fear they will catch cold ; 
yet I have noticed a mother nursing her child on a doorstep on a 
bleak day in February. I was told of a wedding party that was 
held in a flat of three rooms. The kitchen, bedroom and parlor 
were crowded on this joyous occasion, from early evening until 
morning, and during this time no one seemed to think of letting a 
stream of fresh air into the apartments, though the moisture on the 
window panes was so thick that the moving forms could not be 
distinguished from without. 
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This want of understanding of the first principles of health and 
cleanliness is further demonstrated by a visit to the bake shops and 
meat markets. I watched a baker hurrying down the street with 
a basket of bread on his shoulder. He stumbles and a few loaves 
fall out on the pavement. He unconcernedly snatches them up, 
returns them to the basket and hurries on. The bread is thrown in 
a heap in the shop windows, where it will soon be covered with 
dust. The customer enters, and after handling and rehandling the 
pile, picks out the loaf which he thinks is giving him the most for 
his money. The meat markets are to say the least, interesting. One 
was a shoe store and a meat market in combination. Newspaper 
was the wrapping paper used in both departments. No great part 
of the carcass goes to waste, for the hoof, brisket, heart, and head 
were shown for sale. 

This leads me to a few of the interesting habits and customs of 
the Jews. All the beef for sale must bear the stamp of the Kosher, 
which shows that it has been killed under the direction of the 
Rabbi. The blooc) is drawn out of all the meat, and so the Jew has 
no juicy roasts and can eat no fat. The fowls are purchased alive, 
taken home, and perhaps killed and picked in the kitchen. The 
Jews also eat a great deal of salt and smoked herring with their 
own bread. Many of these peculiar practices are due to religious 
principles. One of the most astonishing to me was that a Jew 
must not drink milk and then eat meat, but that he can eat meat 
and then drink milk. The Jewish wine is thick as syrup and very 
sweet, and I imagine, also intoxicating; but one who lives in the 
district tells me he has seen a great deal of wine drunk but never 
in his experience has he seen a drunken Jew. The Jew, however, 
has one general vice, a fondness for gambling. His chief gambling 
game is dominoes. On the Christian Saturday, which is the Jew's 
Sunday, he can do no work, not even light a match. Boys of the 
neighborhood who are not Jews, make pin money on this day by 
going to the different houses building fires. The children, how- 
ever, are free to play and romp in the street on the Sabbath; this, 
of course, is not a form of work. 
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The men are short, spare and heavily bearded. They wear very 
shabby, threadbare clothes, for the sake of economy, and are very 
seldom seen with their hats off, even at meal time. They talk 
loudly and forcibly, breaking in repeatedly on each other, and use 
many violent gestures. 

The Jewish woman is short, ponderous and slow. She con- 
verses evenly and quietly. Like her husband, she is simple and 
economical in her dress. She wears worn, loose-fitting skirts, 
a calico waist, and on going out, a shawl thrown over her head and 
shoulders completes her costume. She wears her hair matted 
down, with few if any ornaments. She seems to have endured a 
great deal of trouble and to live solely for the family. The children 
are her only delight and it would be hard to find a more parental 
parent than the Jewish mother. 

The young girl is exceedingly beautiful. She is usually in per- 
fect health and has full, rosy cheeks, large, deep eyes, perfect teeth 
and a mass of heavy, wavy hair to add to her attractiveness of 
form. She is extremely fond of pretty things, and unlike her par~ 
ents, dresses extravagantly. The Jewish maidens, however, are 
likely soon to lose their charms, because they develop early, and 
the characteristically strong domestic traits of the Jewish woman, 
binds her to her children, with neglect of her own personal charms. 

The young boys ^re apt to be untidy, but they are ambitious to 
become American, so as they grow older, follow the examples of 
their fellow citizens, and become faultless in appearance and man- 
ner. This ambition to become American often brings grief in the 
family, for it is apt to develop into a drifting away from the Jewish 
customs and beliefs which are so strongly seated in the older ones. 
The young Jew is ambitious, enthusiastic and intellectually keen. 
He has a great deal of self-confidence — almost too much — encour- 
aged by the manner in which he is looked up to at home. 

The Jews are said to hold women of no account, and repeat daily, 
** Blessed be God that he has not made me a woman.*' The birth 
of a girl is an evil to be patiently endured, while the birth of a son 
is a cause for rejoicing. It is believed that the men alone can 
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really pray. It is held that the son's prayers can release the de- 
parted ones from purgatory, and tell the dead that their children 
remember them. 

The problem seems to be one of continual education of the Jews 
in what they should do and how they should do it. This work is 
carried on in a very successful manner by the Elizabeth Peabody 
House Association, with which Mr. Ringdahl, Tufts '06, is associ- 
ated, and which I was kindly permitted to make the source of my 
observations. The settlement house is located in the thick of iti 
on Poplar street, in what was once one of the costliest houses occu- 
pied by Mr. Yerxa, of Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. Here meet various 
clubs that have been formed among the Jews, and in many ways a 
great deal of good work is done, the extensiveness of which I cannot 
take space here to describe. There are debating clubs, dramatic 
clubs, reading clubs, classes in sewing, basketwork, brass work, 
modelling on clay, and sloyd. The Association also supports a 
model tenement house, which is not an elaborate aifair; being pro- 
vided with no more than the average family of the community has 
at hand. Here the Jews are taught how they can best get along 
with the things they have, instructed to get the better class of food 
stuffs, in short, educated to live in a more cleanly, modern, civil- 
ized manner. The work cannot be too highly commended or encour- 
aged. It is through these sources that the Jew is pulled through 
the dangers of his ignorant condition. 

The Jew, then, though physically weak, is of strong and endur- 
ing vitality ; he is poor now, but will not be so long ; he has a deep 
love for home life, unconventional, law-abiding, intellectually keen, 
emotionally intense. The compiler of statistics classes him among 
those immigrants ** dangerous because of ignorance." As to his 
**narrowness," some authorities observe that he is already on the 
road toward a rather dangerous broadness. His desire is to be 
American and the chances are that he will be strongly American. 
As Heine says, **The life of a modern Jew is tragical and yet if he 
were to write about this tragedy he would be laughed at. This is 
the most tragical thing of all.*' 
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Extracts from Ajicient History 

JOHN LIBBEY 
The wind went howling thru his chin 
While Noah swore at Cain and original sin. 
From pacing the poop, and reefing the keel, 
And winding the log line up on the reel, 
He returned to his bunk in a fine frame of mind — 
The wind-ahead should be blowing behind. 
** There's a Jonah aboard this old craft (to the cat), 
We couldn't make Puddah, let alone Ararat." 
Then a happy thought struck him, — a bee in his bonnet, 
And he scratched his head and took a think on it. 
Skiiitching a chart or two down from the case 
A quizzical smile took form on his face. 
He chewed the pencil he held in his hand, 
In deep meditation on a project grand. 
He smoked all the hayseed there was on the mow. 
He smoked all the smoking there was on the scow. 
Then he left the charts with an ambiguous smile 
And went to bed to rest awhile. 
At midnight he sneaked to the chart in bare toes 
And pricked a new course for the old tub's nose. 
••I've done it," says he, "now watch for the fun; 
This will wake up old Jonah and fool Creation." 
Some thirty days later (so the log books read) 
The flood went to grass, and the grass to seed. 
The Ark took to and stuck like a sill 
To the very tip-top of a wind mill hill. 
'•Dost know where at.?" quoth Ham, in surprise, 
••This knoll certainly isn't built Ararat-wise. 
The gentle breezes blow in puffs, 
The birds fly in flocks, grass grows in tufts." 
••That's the stuff," cried Noah, '•that fixes the bill. 
Just fill up a bumper, we'll call it Tufts Hill." 
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Tke Taking of tke Sly One 

HARRY COOMBS 
T WAS on a June morning in Maine that I came over the Hill 



I 



and down to the pond with the avowed purpose of taking the 
'*Sly One," an old black bass which I had seen and longed for 
for some time past. The sun had just risen and the balsam-laden 
air was quivering and scintillating as the sun's rays flashed through 
the morning mist and as I reached the pond shore and sat for a 
moment on the rail of the skiff, I drew long breaths of the pure, 
clean, woodland atmosphere which filled me with exhilaration and 
the joy of life. Putting the rods into the boat, I floated her and 
started directly for his lordship's preserves, a small cove a quarter 
of a mile distant. 

The water was dead calm, the morning breeze having not yet 
come up and as I rowed along close to the shore, the panorama of 
woods and lake spread out before me. Thick evergreen overhung 
the pond's edge and being reflected in the clear, smooth water, it 
was hard to say where wood stopped and water began. Down 
through the clear water the scene was constantly changing from 
strips of white sand to weed-grown bottom or large boulders with 
great dark cracks, ideal lurking places for that king of fins, the 
small mouthed bass. I noticed several swirls as I rowed along, but 
beyond arousing the desire of capture, these affected roe but little 
on this morning. 

Rounding a point the cove lay before me, narrowly rockbound, 
the bottom covered with immense granite boulders, with here and 
there a deep hole, the bottom just discernible, while the woods and 
sun fairly hugged shore and water into warmth and beauty. Rest- 
ing on my oars, I drifted in, watching for some sign of the pres- 
ence of the big fish. A butterfly rose from a rock where it had 
been sunning itself, and started its passage shoreward, flying low 
and he was the necessary lure. Straight as an arrow the fish came, 
rising two feet clear, a great green, smooth, shining body, shaking 
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the silver drops in cascades as he turned in the air, a perfect curve, 
and dived down again with a crash that rang from shore to shore, 
while the small waves caused by his rise, ringed larger and larger 
until they lapped on the shore. 

I remained seated for a moment in speechless admiration and 
desire, and then slowly and silently jointed my rod, cursed my 
luck for the lack of a fly, remedied the fault with a spoon and made 
ready to cast. Again he was to please my sight, for as I drew back 
my arm, he rose with a swirl, not high this time, but with a flip of 
his tail that sent the water boiling and eddying. 

Enough — slowly and carefully I whipped the spoon in closer, 
watching sharply the glittering bait flick here and there as I care- 
fully cast about in his vicinity. **Nary'' a rise would he give me 
however, only a disdainful silence as if he understood the impossi- 
bility of digesting food made of steel and could afford to amuse 
himself at ipy expense. Again and again I tried him but to no 
avail, and becoming weary, sat down in despair, and immediately, 
as if to mock me, up he came, flopped about in sheer wantonness, 
and disappeared. 

Time and time again did he rise, but try as I would, he would 
not take that spoon. On his last leap I watched him retire beneath 
a heavy rock, and softly whipping, I flashed the spoon back and 
forth, but with never a sign from him until, as if savage with the 
annoyance, he rushed at it, flipped his tail with a smother of spray, 
and sank. Experience had taught me that he would quickly feel 
the steel spoon and disgorge, so I immediately struck the butt 
running up the line straight and vibrant as if the bottom were fast. 
It surprised him, for I could feel him shake his head as if not 
knowing just what was pricking him. Gently I reeled in the slack 
for as the line drew taut he leaped into life. Straight into the air 
he shot, in a long splendid curve, shaking and twisting as if he 
would wrench the barb from his mouth by main savager}% while the 
tinkle of the spoon could be distinctly heard as he flung it against 
his side. Three times did he leap in quick succession and then 
settled down into a straight runaway, using up yard after yard of 
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line, until I became afraid for lack of it, and carefully gave him 
more resistance until finally he turned; but where to? That was 
the question. He had two hundred yards of line behind him, 
going with it I knew not where, and fervently did I pray that he 
would not get snarled or caught on the bottom or rise, for by rising 
with a slack line, it was possible that he might shake the hook free. 
As rapidly as possible I reeled until the line began to whip sharply 
to the left, giving me an indication of the battle and of my still 
being in touch with his '* Lordship." 

This last run had tired him and his rushes became shorter and 
less aggressive, until at last he reeled gradually in to where I could 
net him and bring him aboard. Quickly I dumped him out and 
gloated over him. A big, green and black boy with his peculiar 
markings, fat, rounded sides and all the body aggressive and sav- 
age even as h^ panted his last. Pity was upon me for the life of 
the beauty, but the pride of the hunt held me fast and taking the 
oars, 1 rowed slowly back to the shore, turning now and then to 
admire in a perfect ecstasy, his size and points. 



WTien Fm a Man Like Dad 

Just think of all the fun we'll have. 
When we're grow'd up, like dad. 

'Cause never mind what big men do, 
Folks never think they're bad. 

Yer ought ter know me father, boys, 

There ain't no one like him. 
If any one's agin me dad 

His chance is purty slim. 

But say, 'twould open up yer eyes 

Th' way he smokes 'nd chews; 
'Nd boys, yo'd think the roof'd fly off 

When he hits up th' booze I 
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He'll swear, 'nd rant, 'nd tear around, 

By crackey, I get skeered ! 
I ain't no coward, neither, boys, 

He'd make a bear afeared. 

I don't lay that agin me pa, 
'Cause he's a big, big man, 

An' men, they're al'ays doin' things 
What us kids never can. 

Yer know all schoolmarm Rogers said 

Agin men gettin' drunk? 
She must 'a set up all night long, 

'Nd thunk, 'nd thunk, 'nd thunk! 

Them schoolmarms never tuk me eye. 
They think they know it all; 

Th' stuff they learn yer's all nonsense 
They love ter make yer bawl. 

I don't like women, anyway; 

They alius spoil a lark ; 
Gee, when me ma was livin', boys. 

She'd make yer toe th' mark ! 

I sort er liked me mother, though. 

She wam't so orful bad; 
She used ter try her level best 

Ter feed up me 'nd dad. 

She gi' me lots er parties, too, 
'Nd made me sporty clothes — 

She'd work her pritty fingers off, 
But now — just look 'a those I 

Just see th' holes a peekin' through! 

It's funny how they grow. 
They seem ter happin in th' night. 

Gee, guess I'll learn to sew I 
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This sellin' papers' a good job, 

But then, yer don't get much, 
Considerin' all yer have ter buy 

Of food 'nd clothes, 'nd such. 

Some people say they pity me, 

'Nd gi' me lots ter eat; 
They sometimes gi' me jackets, too, 

'Nd tops what can't be beatl 

But sometime I'll be orful rich, 

'Nd earn money by the peck, 
'A playin' cards 'nd rafflin' pipes 

You bet I'll make a speck. 

I don't see why they pity me, 

'Nd tell me I am bad 
When I am tryin' hard's I can 

To be a man like dad I 

Loyalty 

ALBERT BARNARD ROOT 

IT IS not often in one's four years of college life that one meets, 
wholly unawares a case of humble, true, loyal spirit of love for 
his Alma Mater, and when that occasion comes it leaves behind it 
something of that same feeling with a large question mark, which 
seems to say **Have I done all and obtained all I could for my 
Alma Mater?" 

Such an occasion came to me today and I cannot resist putting 
my thoughts on paper. I was slowly walking up Professors Row, 
enjoying everything around me, and noticed coming toward me, a 
man, dressed as a working man, a heavy overcoat and every s^ 
pearance of what has been called a suspicious character. But what 
an illusion ! He stopped me and asked if Professor Schneider was 
still living and was Professor Dearborn in active work when he 
died; is Professor Fay and.Dolbear and Knight and Bray still 
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active? And before I could answer, he had almost turned away with 
the excuse that he was taking too much of my time. I stopped him 
and told him what I could of the men ef whom he asked, and with- 
out asking more, he turned away, saying, **I was up here thirty-two 
years ago.*' 

Somehow, the very humbleness of the man's attitude struck me 
the moment I spoke to him, and I know that some of his love will 
stay with me after I have left the sunny slopes of my Alma Mater. 
What do all of our little trials and troubles amount to when we con- 
sider them against such a regard as that.^ Everything else vanish- 
es; and so, after years of strife in the outside world, may we come 
back to the same Alma Mater, forgetting all else save that humble, 
tender feeling with which we are now filling our souls, a feeling to 
do and to be something, if only for the glory and honor of her. 



Tl.< 



Loreau 

ERNEST SIEGFRIED SWENSON 

THOREAU, though a man of noble tastes, was, we may say, 
not strictly one of the world's heroes and this for several rea- 
sons. But the first and primary of these, and indeed that to which 
the others may be attributed in one way or another, was the decided 
absence of that spirit we call altruism. Social enjoyments he 
abhorred above all else, and at no time in his life, not even in his 
youth, did he seek to enjoy the privileges of personal contact. He 
was very eccentric, and it is recorded among other things, that he 
never went to church, never voted, he never married, paid no taxes, 
ate no flesh, used no tobacco, and that he always chose to live 
alone. It is said that, at dinner, when asked what dish he pre- 
ferred, it was always the ** nearest." He was decidedly lacking in 
humor, but still not ascetic. Above all, he loved to commune with 
Nature, and far fmm the rush and the howling of the crowd, to sit 
and listen to the sweet songs of the woods where all day long the 
little birds fill with their music the midsummer air. 

In his love for himself, it is but natural that he should become 
more and more estranged from the ordinary customs of life. He 
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detested mechanical labor of every kind and although himself 
forced to stoop to the "drudgery" as he called it, he could never 
quite reconcile himself to it. Had Thoreau been a man of private 
means, he would undobtedly never have suffered himself to take up 
even the things that he did. First he was a pencil maker, later 
a school teacher, and finally did some work in trade. But in neither 
was he eminently successful. His thoughts, his very heart was 
elsewhere, it was far, far off. Manual labor of any nature was 
most distasteful to him. His conception of a truly happy life, was 
that in which- the cultivation of the intellect was the sole motive. 
He wished to seclude himself in some sequestered spot and there 
to live a life purely and simply devoted to the cultivation of virtue 
in himself. 

To be sure, the actuating thought was a noble one in its pristine 
conception, but the concomitant idea of seclusion is hardly consist- 
ent with those feelings which underlie the actions of truly great 
men. He wished to hoard all his virtue to himself and in some 
dark comer carefully to conceal himself from the consideration of 
man. This at the very outset it had been impossible for him to do. 
Early in life he had been forced out upon the great wave of busi- 
ness life pushed by the hand of Necessity. But the feeling of the 
wild man was constantly impeding his efforts. The great dream of 
his life was always before him and it grew brighter and brighter 
for him every day until after several years of his ** drudgery'* he 
finally succeeded in perfecting his plans. And carried on by that 
native feeling of purpose which had always characterized his 
actions he eventually set up for himself a small hut out in the 
woods. 

He was only twenty-eight years old. At this age even the most 
fiery and adventurous have been tamed to some conformity with the 
ways of the world, but with Thoreau the spirit of adventure was as 
heated as ever. And here, quietly and unostentatiously he lived. 
It was here that Thoreau cultivated his extremely sensitive animal 
faculties and here it was that he gained his knowledge of Nature at 
once so complete and so curious. During these years of studious 
leisure he contributed much to our knowledge of the ways of Nature. 
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As the year draws near a close, the old question arises, does the 
Tuftonian fill an acceptable place in the college world? From 
some of the comment that has been heard, it would seem that it 
does not. It seems that a discussion of this problem by the student 
body would be very helpful, and we would suggest that the students 
make use of the columns of the Weekly to express their opinions, 
as to whether this paper deserves to be continued, or whether the 
continued increase of engineering students over those of the col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences has had a tendency to make the stu- 
dents desire its suspension. 

A new departure in college activity which will be introduced 
tiiis year is along the lines of Junior Prom, at other colleges. While 
this is for only a day, yet as a beginning it promises much and is 
worthy of serious consideration by future Junior classes. The idea 
of Junior Week is one that has taken firm hold in most colleges and 
Tufts should not be behind in the movement. 

The class of 1907 planned a Junior Prom, but it was on too large 
a scale and the expenses would have been too large for the average 
student. The present plan is a saner and a safer one, and we hope 
that future Junior classes will see fit to adopt it in preference to an 
annual or some similar publication, as it is less expensive and more 
tangible in its results. The social life of the collie has need for 
such an institution and the class of 1910 deserves great credit for 
initiating and carrying out such a plan. 
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Martka 



MARTHA, Freshman. Tufts '09, ran all the way to chapel, 
only to see the chapel door shut as she turned the corner by 
Ballou Hall. ** Thank goodness, there's another entrance" she 
thought, and around the chapel she hastened, her curly hair in 
disorder and her cheeks red as poppies. The Psalm was being an- 
nounced as she softly opened the side door which leads to the tran- 
sept, and passed behind the Sophomores into her assigned seat. 
Drawing a deep sigh of thanksgiving, she held up her side of the 
hymn book and cautiously looked in Prexy's direction to see if he 
were looking in hers. All was serene. By the time the singing of 
the hymn began, she had recovered her breath, regaining her tran- 
quility and prepared herself to enjoy the music. Martha always 
did like hymns. For awhile, under the spell of their inspiration, 
she felt that perhaps she was put in this world for some purpose. 
At no other time did she feel any such certainty. But then, her 
convictions were always brief in duration. Real for the time 
being, like a dream, but likewise as transitory. 

While the upper-classmen passed out, she opened a letter re- 
ceived in the morning mail. But she did not read it until she 
reached her room at Metcalf Hall. **I never dare open my letters 
from home promiscuously,'' she once told her brother, '*for I never 
can tell what tale of woe will be revealed. If I only could control 
my facial expression 1 But I can't, so I read my letters in private, 
and the college public never knows what a calamity is the death of 
our only cow, never sees the slim little dimes mother pastes on the 
hairy, thin stationery — and other people get checks. Poverty I It 
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may be a blessing as father says, but it's one I can do without." 

Martha sat down in the wicker rocker and prepared for the 
worst. 

"My dear: 

Father has gone to prayer meeting and the children, all 
but George, are abed. He is studying algebra. I will 
take advantage of this interval of peace. It has rained 
steadily for two days and I have had hard work amusing 
Ruth and Henry. As a last resort, this afternoon I made 
molasses candy for them. The kitchen is all stuck up 
with it now and I must clean it, so my letter will have to 
be short. 

I hate to tell you, dear, that I can not send you the 
money for your board or suit this week. Mrs. Brown has 
not paid me yet for the dress I made her. I asked your 
father if he could not send you some, but he said he 
couldn't, he needed it all for his patent. Vou know how 
it is. He cracked a joke as always : 'Board money I Oh, 
it's a mean man that would charge for the bit of bread one 
eats.' 

Now don't be discouraged, everything will come out all 
right. Look at your motto. Ruth grows prettier every 
day and would send a picture kiss to you if she were 
awake. Be careful and don't worry. 

Lovingly, 

MAMMA." 
P. S. When will you need new shoes? 

Martha tore the letter in pieces slowly and continued to rock. 
Tears filled her eyes. She rubbed them away. Her first instinct 
was to hide her feelings. Over her desk in a narrow gilt frame 
was this motto, ** Paradise lies under the shadow of swords — for- 
wards!" She stood up and looked at it blankly, then turned away 
with impatience. It used to help her bear her troubles. Some- 
times it would have been hard to tell how it applied to the case in 
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hand. Vet the spirit of it pleased her. She, like most of the rest 
of us, ¥^as always striving for some good result, with innumerable 
difficulties impeding her, and again and again had to command 
herself, forward I But of late she had become discouraged and no 
longer tried to conquer anything — least of all a disinclination to 
study. "That's right, snivel r' she said savagely to her image in 
the glass. 

"Martha! come here a minute, please?'' 

Martha opened the door and crossed the hall into Mary Lee's 
room. She sat at her desk making out a list on the back of one of 
her calling cards. 

"Take a chair, don't fall over the dust pan. I've been sweep- 
ing. What are you going to do this afternoon ? 

"Nothing, I suppose." 

"Have you forgotten the History Quiz, tomorrow?" 

"No such luck." 

"When are you going to look over your notes — my notes I 
mean, since you never take any?" 

"Well?" 

"Well what?" 

"What about this afternoon." 

"That is more to the point. My father says I can have a new 
dress for the evening party and I want you to go to Boston with 
me and get 'it." 

"I saw a lovely lace dress in Filene's last week that I wished 
you could have." Martha in her imagination, liked to dress Mary 
in all kinds of finery, for she was lovely and distinctive in appear- 
ance, while Martha was sure that she herself resembled forty mil- 
lion other people. 

"How much was it?" 

"Only two hundred." 

"I wish I might. I would if I were rich, but since I'm not, I'll 
have to go without the spangles, n'est-ce pas?" 

"Well, you can pay thirty dollars for a suit." 

"Oh, is that your idea of wealth," said Mary, while her brown 
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eyes twinkled. ** Any one would know you came from the country." 
'* Perhaps it would be someone who didn't know hay was made 
of grass, like the city boarder up at our house last summer." 

••Tell that to the daisies. There's the bell. I must empty this 
dust. Where's my book? Here it is in the waste basket." 

••What a sight! It's an icy fairyland/' exclaimed Martha as the 
two girls walked up the hill. 

'•Didn't you notice all this glitter when you came to chapel.^" 

••I didn't notice anything but the chapel door. Isn't it lovely?" 

The ground was bright with sparkling snow. The trees were 

coated with ice from trunk to topmost twig. On the chapel wall the 

ivy branches climbed, radiant with crystal, while above the tower 

in a clear blue sky, the sun shone down on the dazzling campus. 

It was the hour for mathematics. Martha had no paper to pass 
in. She had gone to bed early the night before without trying the 
problems. She thought she couldn't solve them anyway, for she 
had neglected her work so long, so long. It made her weary to 
think of it. Spme day she intended to go back to the b^inning 
of the book and straighten things out. Even in class she didn't 
listen to the Professor's explanations. Her mind wandered. She 
thought of her mother working so hard to pay her daughter's col- 
lege bills, of her father working on a patent, which some day, he 
believed would make him rich. So far it had only made him poor. 
Then she thought about herself. Always dreaming and never 
accomplishing anything, loving life and hating its responsibilities. 
Her mother sent her girl to college because she thought she would 
amount to something. Just because she loved to read. ''Make a 
name for yourself," her mother told her. Martha smiled cynically. 
She was making a name for herself all right. Then a pang of 
remorse came over her. She knew she ought not to go to Boston 
with Mary, for the history text book had not been read for a 
month. But she knew equally well that she would go. And so she 
set to work to vindicate herself. There was not anything pleasant 
in her life to think about. There was in Maiy's. So she would 
live in her friend's life and forget her own. After this recitation 
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came English I. Then the girls were free for the rest of the day. 
They went to their rooms together, Martha reading aloud a note on 
a returned mathematics paper: "Your work must be more regu- 
lar/' 

Mary looked straight into Martha's eyes and exclaimed: 
*'You're the worst I ever saw. You'll be sorry some day." 

**I am now, maybe," she replied with a mocking laugh. **Do 
you want me a grind?" 

**You, a grind. Come here, you can't pick that snow up, its 
frozen. Seriously now, why don't you study?" 

"I'd rather look at you. I mean I'd rather go to town and 
make off I'm gay — and rich — and happy," prolonging the last 
words in a fanciful, dream-like way, and half closing her eyes as if 
picturing herself in some such blissful situation. 

"All right, but remember, if it's Boston this afternoon, its his- 
tory tonight." 

They ate their lunch with a rapidity which accounted for the 
attack of indigestion so frequent among college girls, and by run- 
ning down the Row just caught the one-ten car. 



That evening after dinner, Mary and Martha joined the other 
girls in the reading room to dance, as i» customary every night so 
long as a pianist can be prevailed upon to play. In a half hour the 
company broke up reluctantly. Then Martha, even more reluct- 
antly, picked up her history text book and went into Mary's room 
to study. 

"Take my note book," the latter suggested. "It is easier than 
tackling that great volume." 

"Thank you. Good-bye." And she actually did study until the 
curfew rang. 

At that instant, some one yelled up stairs, "Johnnie, tele- 
phone." The girl in the next room, making noise enough for 
twenty Johnnies, burst into the corridor. The spell was broken. 
Martha threw her book on the desk and herself on the couch. 
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**You can't have finished yet?'* Mary questioned. 

*'Half, ril do the rest in the morning/' 

••You know you won't." 

••Quite true I" and she would have gone to sleep then and there 
had not Mary exerted the control that she sometimes possessed 
over the reckless girl beside her. 

••Don't be a baby! Sit up and go on." 

••I don't want to." 

** Really now, well, never do any thing you don't want to, it's a 
bad practice." 

••Don't be sarcastic." 

As the pause lengthened, the situation grew humorous. Never- 
theless Martha did not laugh, but inwardly comparing herself to a 
being charmed, sat up and went to studying. At half past ten the 
task was completed. Meanwhile Mary had been making hot choco- 
late in the chafing dish. 

••Come to the party," she said, as Martha let fall the book and 
groaned, *• Done, for another month." 

••I don't believe you'd better plan for that trip we talked of dur- 
ing mid-year vacation, Martha. In fact, we'll have to cancel all 
our schemes for enjoyment unless you get your work made up." 

••What? I just guess we won't." 

**I can't go anywhere with you until you do." 

** Don't say that, for you're one of the few people who mean 
what they say." 

••There isn't any reason why you shouldn't at least be a student, 
if not a grind. You're not stupid." 

♦•Thanks." 

** You're welcome." 

••The minute I begin to study I think about all my troubles." 

** Concentrate your mind." 

**I can't. The only way I can forget myself is to think about 
someone else." 

••That's a big mistake. It's well to think about others in this 
world, but you mustn't forget you've got a life of j'our own to live. 
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Besides, how can you ever help anybody else, if you're always in a 
pickle yourself. There, I've preached enough. Tell roe, will you 
try to study just a little.^" 

**I suppose I'll have to if you look at me like that. Who gave 
you your eyes?" 

** You're getting sleepy, now, and foolish, incidentally. I forgot 
they keep early hours in the country. Come, let's go to bed. Sleep 
with me tonight." » 

And when the lights were out and the windows opened, two tired 
girls whispered, **Good night." 

Tkat Garden Patck of Mine 

EFFIE MAY RITCHIE 

\ always have a garden in the back yard. As soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, father and I give it a general spading up, 
ready for the hardy seeds. He goes the rounds, pruning the 
raspberry and rose bushes, while I rake up the general rubbish 
which has blown in during the March and April squalls. After a 
day or two of this kind of work, the yard begins to look as if it were 
rousing from its long winter sleep. 

We plant our sweet peas very late in March or during the first 
two weeks in April, — depending on whether we have a **late" or 
** early" spring. We plant them very deep, and are assured this 
is the proper method by the long line of fragrant blossoms which 
completely bide the back fence, a few months later. 

After the bulbous plants, dahlias and cannas, have had their 
share of attention, the lawn has to be rolled, and a few sprinklings 
of clover are put in, here and there, in the thin places. After these 
early preparations, we leave the garden to itself for awhile — until 
warmer weather. 

When the first warm spring days come, we get xeady for the 
** vegetable" corner. Dainty Miss Lettuce and snappy Mr. Rad- 
ish are sown side by side in long rows. They get along admirably 
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and never quarrel. They are ready for the table at about the same 
time, and look very pretty in their contrasting colors. 

Now, you know that some of our vegetable friends have very 
roving dispositions, and take up so much room ! For instance, — 
the squash, pumpkin and cucumber. One summer, when a very 
small girl, and inexperienced in gardening, I conceived the wise 
plan of growing cucumbers in a barrel. Accordingly, 1 filled one 
with boxes and stones, with a layer of earth on top. When my 
cukes had developed their tendrils, I looked about for something on 
which they could climb. A kind neighbor donated a trellis. Be- 
fore the end of that summer, I was convinced that it is not the 
nature of cucumbers to climb up! My crop was two cukes, each 
a whole inch long. We have depended on the market entirely, 
since then. 

Although I could not coax my cucumbers to climb up, I have 
found a flower that will. This is the pretty morning-glory, which 
completely shades the back porch, by the last of August. They 
come up every year from their own sowing. Another bright face 
fits into many an otherwise barren nook, — the nasturtium. 

One of the prettiest spots in this amateur garden patch, is one 
where the roses bloom. We have about fourteen varieties, includ- 
ing Jacks and American Beauties. One climbing bush has little 
clusters of white roses with pink centers, which look as if they were 
waxed. They are only an inch across and I think they are the 
prettiest flower in the whole garden. 

Although this little garden is wholly without plan, and shows 
unmistakable signs of amateur workers, it is one of the most pleas- 
ant features of my summer, and one to which I look forward during 
the long winter. Added to this reward, is the pleasure it aifords 
other people — this garden patch of mine. 
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Wken Bill Lost 

JOSEPH WEBSTER MORTON 

AW, PUT down yer rocks an' fight fair, yer little yeller-haired 
mama's darling." Then there followed a scuffle, out of which 
came screeches and yells mingled with **Ma, ma!" "Quit yer 
kickin'!" **Le'me up!" "Le'go my hair!" "Quit yer bitin' or 
I'll paste yer anodder one." Then, as one of the contestants saw 
a tall, thin figure in a dressing gown, come flying down the path, he 
"handed" Willie a "farewell caress" on the nose, and scampered 
down the street. 

"Been fighting about Mamie Jackson again, haven't you, Wil- 
liam," she exclaimed, half wrathfulJy, half scornfully, as she arrived 
on the scene of conflict. 

"Y-y-ye-yes-m-ma," came out between the sobs. "J-Jimmie 
said I was cuttin' all de ice now and then he hit me." 

And thus it was that William Gravesend and James Roach, aged 
eight and nine respectively, fought for the attentions of Mamie 
Jackson, aged seven. Not as the cavaliers in France did they 
fight, but with nature's weapons, pounding each other with a right 
good will. 

******** 

Many years have passed since this episode. On a rude couch 
in a comer of a miner's hut, in a little Alaskan mining village, lies 
a slightly built youth hot with fever, tossing restlessly from side to 
side. The only other occupant of the camp is a grizzled old miner 
cooking his frugal meal, now and then stepping noiselessly to the 
bedside to administer some medicine. 

"Bear up a little longer, an' then the Doc will be here an' fix 
you up fine," said the old man on one of his visits. "Steamer's 
about due now an' he'll be here directly." 

"He'll have to hurry," was the almost inaudible reply. 

Just then, a long shrill whistle-blast announced the arrival of the 
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boat; and the miner went out to **hustle the Doc," as he expressed 
it. A few minutes later, the two entered the cabin. The doctor 
went quickly to the bedside. He looked down into the tensely- 
drawn face. The dying man opened his eyes and a flash of recog- 
nition sprang into them. 

**fiill!" he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper. 

•*Jiml" And the doctor turned his head away as if in pain ; 
and losing himself, he thought of the time when they were boys. 

Suddenly he was brought back from his reverie. 

**Bill," came in low tones from the pallet, •*! guess I'm going 
to move. No, don't interrupt me now,'* as the other held up a hand 
to enjoin silence. **I was saying as how I'm going to die. I ain't 
afraid o' dyin', but Bill, — remember her. Remember when we 
were kids an' how we used to fight. An' one day in school you 
stuck a tack in my chair and I hollered out and had to stay after 
school an' you got out an' played with Mamie. And how I 
squealed on you when you put that cat in the teacher's desk an' you 
got a clubbin' !" He paused for breath. 

*'fiut Bill, that's all over now and I'm a back number an' — oh. 
Bill — look! — over there by the window. See, it's her! She's com- 
ing nearer — nearer. Forgive me old man — an' Bill," and he raised 
himself on his elbow, and his voice died away to a whisper, ** I 
guess you lost. Bill. Good-bye!" 

A Lucky Sliot 

MAX KUSHLAN 

IT WAS certainly a stormy night inside. Heavy clouds of smoke 
filled the room, gales of healthy laughter were heard now and 
then, whenever any of the company cracked a joke — in short it was 
a night of great glee and merriment. It was the evening after that 
famous football victory, and the boys were ** celebrating." The 
talk was lively, for the victors were in the best of spirits. When 
the bottles were all empty, and when they got tired of smoking and 
cheering, they quieted down and began to talk more soberly about 
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different college topics, and, of course, about sport. Some one 
said there was no sport like hunting. A discussion followed, and 
one of the young men said that he liked hunting before he tried it, 
but he had to give it up. This was rather an unexpected turn, and 
all asked him to tell how it happened. He cleared his throat and 
began to tell this story : — 

**I must tell you that till that memorable morning I never suc- 
ceeded in shooting anything, although I kept tramping among the 
woods for about four weeks. But I shall never in my life forget my 
first lucky shot. 

*'It was on a beautiful autumn morning, which promised one of 
those sunny days when Nature seems to take her melancholy leave 
before going to the long, cold winter. It was very early ; the sun, 
like a purple sphere, was rising behind the forest. I was near a 
big swamp, watching a family of wild ducks moving slowly to the 
neighboring bush. They kept circling around the same spot. At 
last they stopped. My heart began to beat violently. I lifted the 
gun — and a thundering sound sped over the swamp and ran away 
to the forest behind, slowly dying in the foggy air. When the 
smoke began to clear away, I hurried to it. A big, gray bird lay 
on the ground, struggling with death. Its feathers were drooping, 
matted with blood, a mingled mass of lifeless flesh. I had suceed- 
ed in hitting it right in the breast! 1 picked it up, and slowly went 
away, thinking of my first lucky shot. 

''I don't know why, but I felt somewhat uneasy about my suc- 
cess. The picture of the innocent, bleeding creature kept filling 
my vision, and I could not go on shooting any more. Strange to 
say, I actually began to regret my shot. The more I thought of it 
the more I felt like a base, cowardly murderer. I had killed a 
helpless thing, perhaps a mother of little children. I would have 
given everything at that moment to bring it to life again ; at least, 
to show some regret for the dead bird. At last I was not able to 
resist the temptation, and I took the duck out of the bag. It was 
still warm. I kneeled down, made a little grave in the swampy 
moss, and buried the bird. . . . When I came home, I did not tell 
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of my lucky shot. . . . Yes, it was my last one.*' 

He was silent, and stared at the wall with thoughtful eyes. The 
boy that praised hunting looked at the silent figures of the fellows. 

**Well, but that doesn't prove that hunting is bad I" he said in a 
despairing tone. "You've got to have the nerve, that's all." 

But nobody answered him. 

Up tke Magalow^ay 

VICO C. ISOLA 

WE SAT on the bank of Rapid River, which joins Lake Um- 
bagog and Lake Mooseleguntic, members of the great 
Rangeley chain, eating our noon-day meal and discussing the ad- 
visability of making a camp where we were, or continuing up 
through the rapids to the upper lake, when one of the fellows said, 
"Let's make camp here and then tomorrow go up the Magaloway 
and spend a few weeks." Now the upper Magaloway region is the 
wildest district of Maine, with the exception of the Megantic hunt- 
ing and fishing reserves, and to make this trip without a guide is as 
foolhardy a thing as a man could do. Nevertheless we decided to 
make a try, fail or not, consequently the next morning we packed 
everything securely in our two canoes and set out up Rapid River, 
carried at Middledam,then on up to Upperdam, carried again and 
were soon well out into Mooselegantic. Here a strong west wind 
had whipped up a "heavy sea," so that we were obliged to paddle 
straight up the lake, far beyond the mouth of the Magaloway, then 
turned and came back before the wind, otherwise we should have 
been "swamped" before we had covered a mile. We reached the 
mouth of the river in time for a hasty lunch, and then continued on 
our way. The river is about the size of the Mystic or Charles, but 
there the comparison ends ; it seemed as if the current flowed in 
every direction, there were trees half submerged in the water, on 
which we had to climb and slip, in our endeavors to pull our canoes 
over them, there were sharp rocks everywhere that had to be avoid- 
ed, there were bushes and snags which would get wedged "amid- 
ships" so that we would rock back and forth like a "tilting" board, 
and last, but not least, there were the mosquitoes, black flies, and 
midges, by the swarms. Still we got along one way or another, 
here, standing in the water up to our waists chopping away snags, 
and then, carrying around falls that were too steep to "pole." 
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At five o'clock, we started to look for a suitable place for a 
camp, but did not find one until almost six. As soon as we disem- 
barked, we commenced preparing supper; potatoes, trout, and an 
omelet, made from powdered eggs. I think I ate more at that one 
meal than I do in a whole week during the winter. No pipes and 
stories around a camp fire that night, we were all too tired. 

The next three days were a repetition of the first, only growing 
a little worse, if such a thing were possible. Nevertheless, we 
stuck to it in the hope of finding some spot where the mosquitoes 
were a little less carnivorous, and the camping places a little off the 
perpendicular to the earth. On the fourth day, about four in the 
afternoon, we came around a bend in the river; and here were 
spots almost level where we could build a 'Mean-to,'' while a fresh 
breeze blew the buzzing, biting pests back into the woods. Here 
we decided to stay for at least a week. 

We made a camp and had supper, after which a fire and stories. 
Did you ever go camping and sit around a fire of birch logs and 
listen to the exploits of well known hunters? If you have not, you 
have missed one of the most pleasant experiences imaginable, and 
if you have, you will remember long afterwards, the calmness and 
the solijtude, the joy of living and breathing the fresh odor of the 
pines. How *'Wcs" Adams killed the biggest bear of the season or 
how *'Bob" White was lost in a blizzard for two days. You lie 
awake, in your blankets at night and hear the swish of the wind 
blowing through the pines, the lapping of the water on the lake 
shore, the stillness of everything, broken only by the hoot of an owl 
or the scream of a ''bob" cat, and then you fall asleep and perhaps 
dream of the turmoil of the city or the commotion of a freight yard. 
On the following day I saw my first beaver dam, and had the pleas- 
ure of watching the industrious little animals at their work. 

Here we spent a week fishing, tramping and loafing to our 
hearts' content and then started back over the same route. When 
we had reached Lakeside, at the lower landing of the Umbagog, 
we were as tough and hardy as an Indian family, having suffered 
only a few bangs and one broken finger, caused by an over-laden 
canoe. On the bottom of one canoe there were eighteen patches, 
on the other fifteen, two paddles had been broken and one rod. 

Nevertheless, I would not have missed that experience, for a 
whole summer of "rusticating" on the front porch of some fashion- 
able hotel. 
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This issue completes the year for the present board and the next 
will be under the charge of a new. The year has been encouraging 
in many respects and discouraging in a few. The interest on the 
whole has been greater, at least more good material has been sub- 
mitted. What is wanted is good local stories and we have had 
several of these submitted. Such stories always add to the interest 
of a paper and we hope that next year the stories may be better 
and that there may be more of them. 

We sincerely hope that the students will show enough interest 
to insure the continuance of the paper, for it surely fills an impor- 
tant place in the college and we feel sure that if it should be sus- 
pended the student body would feel the loss sorely. Let every one 
then determine that he will do his share, even though it be a Ismail 
one, to make the paper successful, and to keep on a par with other 
lines of college activity. 
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College Hill 

MARY FLORENTIA BOGUE 

Mount Olympian, nurse of heroes, when the May her sweet doth 

bring, 
I have heard thy clear-voiced robins from thy budding maples sing 
As if morning had no evening and the year were always spring. 

When the waking buds are bursting, and their fragrance fills the air. 
Then thy yellow, mis-prized flow'rets shed their glory without care, 
And deck thy naked uplands in an "orient splendor rare.*' 

Then thy ** sober-suited*' temple in a gayer beauty's drest, 
Then the ivy curls her tendrils o'er his stony, barren breast, 
Twining round her stately tower in her wind-tossed fibrils prest. 

I have watched the long-tailed squirrels darting 'mong old fiar- 

num's eaves. 
Seen them chasing one another up and down the tall elm trees, 
Heard them chattering, twitting, scolding in and out among the 

leaves. 

When vernal airs caressed me, and the earth began to bloom, 
I have felt my soul grow larger, till the dawn has rent the gloom, 
And the fleeting dreams of morning blossomed into noon. 

I have stood beside thy waters, gazing far into the West, 
Where the forests brush the skyline with the plumage of their crest. 
On whose tops sky-roaming pilgrims in their wanderings stoop to 
rest. 

I have loitered on thy meadows when halcyon days closed round 

thee. 
When the light hung on thy bosom in a mazy, golden sea. 
When the air was dense with glimmering forms and a brooding 

deity. 
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As if earth's imprisoned spirit had been sucked from out the sod, 
And in one sad, rapturous glory her soul had burst its clod 
Into everlasting union of mortality with God. 

Oh, we know thou still art lovely, and thy pastures now as green, 
Still thy breezes blow as balmy, and thy morn hath yet its sheen. 
As when gods and heroes stately on thy waving slopes were seen. 

They who once in golden ages 'neath thy quivering shadows lay, 
Woo*d the dark-haired, fleeing wood-nymphs, when the night over- 
shadowed day. 
Changed a rose-lipped, dewy Daphne into long-leaved bay. 

Then Diana, winged-footed, chased her stags upon thy plain, 

Child of fairest, fleetest fancies in a free domain. 

Where yet custom had not entered to usurp a nature's reign. 

Light she bounded o'er thy woodlands, claimed a moon-lit earth 

her fane. 
Longed so sadly, longed so madly, love itself had made her sane. 
Never knew to yearn divinely could be ever held a stain. 

'Mong thy flowers Proserpina nodded, sweetest bud about to bloom, 
'Till the grim-eyed king of darkness snatched her to a murky doom, 
To a golden Stygian palace sparkling in a jewelled gloom. 

Then the hours joined the graces, knit in festal choric band, 
From their throats glad music fluttered dancing hand in hand. 
As singing, laughing, glancing, they shimmered through the land. 

Then Apollo, lighting worlds with vision where a poet doth dwell. 
Brooding o'er his soul with rapture, weaving round his mystic spell. 
Slumbered once while of its will, sang on his trembling shell. 

Sang of unborn generations, aeons hence in ages wild ; 
Shorn the earth of its fresh glory, gone the aureole of the man-child ; 
When the gods had lost their radiance, and the muses no more 
smiled. 

When man vaunted of his freedom, swore that he had crawled at 

last. 
From that outgrown shell of serfdom to traditions of the past. 
But stood upon the summit of domestic wisdom vast. 
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Up, far up he had ascended, 'till he trod upon the air, 
While the towering peaks now mounted seemed but as a lower stair, 
To the heights that gleamed beyond him where the sun had made 
his lair. 

Ah, with streamers bravely flying on his glittering course he ran ; 
Claimed he owed no longer fealty to a ** universal Pan;*' 
Claimed a knowledge more supernal and forgot that he was man. 

Groped so blindly far beyond him for some star to guide his soul. 
Saw no more the stellar glory that about his feet did roll, 
Scorned to let the light so near him be his being's highest goal. 

Boldly mounted wisdom's chariot, seized the reins with joyous cry; 
Lashed those storm-swift, untamed chargers, 'till their fire hoofs 

pawed the sky ; 
'Till the ether shook with flame-forms, and he knew that he must 

die. 

Maddest dream of maddest mummy, mumbling he is whole and free, 
While the grave-clothes trail about him, and the darkness seems to 

be 
Light enough to blind his vision 'till he thinks that he can see. 

Bound by subtler, finer links than a craftsman's art hath wrought, 
To the charnel-house of custom, to the tomb of withering thought. 
In convention's mouldering systems, and in schoolmen's logic 
taught. 

Truth man measured by the useful, love was but a weakling's 

dower, 
Verities, eternal, changeless, gibbering phantoms of an hour; 
Perish dreams of deep-eyed poets, now was reason in her flower. 

No more should divine Apollo round his sinking priestess lour, 
Stript the mantle from the god-head, torn her spirit from its bower, 
Pluckt the core of every wonder, spoiled the mystery of its power. 

In destroying empty symbols, out-grown raiment of the heart, 

Superstition's mazy errors, creeds' and systems' magic art. 

Was the mystery no more mystery, did the gods all thence depart.? 
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Did they hear no mystic voices in the longing winds that blow? 
Did they no more know that Brahma was the torrent's rythmic flow, 
He the sown seed, and the sower, and the song he singeth low? 

But a love-mad poet shall save them, when the world is cold and 
Round whose head shall wave strange music and dancing stars shall 

play; 

Splendor wreathed about his fore-head with Apollo's lyric bay. 

Earth shall waken into beauty, 'till its soul is come to birth. 
Mists of joy shall close around it, love enfold it in its girth ; 
Winged hope be born to die not, gods once more shall walk the 
earth. 

Tree Oration 

HENRY W. ROBERTS 

Fellow Students, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is not for me to preach a sermon — that is left for others — nor 
is it for me to give a lengthy and exhaustive treatise on any subject. 
It will be my endeavor to present a few thoughts, which have cdme 
to me after our four years' sojourn here, and I hope they will prove 
interesting and helpful. 

•*Hold 'em Tufts" — How many times all Tufts men have heard 
those words ring out across the gridiron and each time seen the 
line of men wearing the brown and blue stiffen in answer to the 
call from the bleachers. 

At first, yes probably even now you are wondering what place 
the call of the football field can have at a time like this. 

In order to win the football game each man must hold his posi- 
tion and never recede or be pushed from the stand he takes. So in 
the greater game of life, upon which you are about to enter, class- 
mates of 1909, you must hold fast to your position — to your good 
intentions. When you have taken your stand do not recede, allow 
yourself to be moved, or hesitate in the carrying out of your good 
intentions. 

It is said that hell is paved with good intentions; but if that is 
true just as surely is this statement true, which I think should go 
along with the first; — that heaven is paved with good intentions 
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carried out. It is of these good intentioas dixt I would speak to 
yon at this tine. It is wttfa amne hesitancy that I undertake to 
express my thoughts, for ideas along this line are almost beyond the 
wings of words. How many a one of us has left his room by night, 
and walked the then deserted campus or around the **Rez'' 
under the cover of darkness, or perhaps under a brilliantly 
lighted sky. ^ At such times each one has felt himself alone with 
the universe and the master of its destiny. He towered in his 
mind to heights unheard of. The statesman, the poet, the artist, 
the business or professional man walked abroad in him. During 
these walks how easy it has been even, to coax oneself into a glad- 
some retrospect, and as easily then proceed to a careful introspect. 
At such a time are good intentions and resolutions formed. 

I am sure that all have experienced moments similar to these, 
and under very similar circumstances. This is not merely a flight 
of fancy, but an actual condition that the most unimaginative has 
experienced, it is at such a time, when one is alone with the uni- 
verse, that the good intentions and resolutions are formed, and as 
they are formed here on this beautiful hilltop, may every Tufts man 
'*Hold 'em," and hold them for all time and in the face of all 
struggles. 

After they are formed, the hard work comes, just as in the foot- 
ball game the hardest work is not in taking one's position, but in 
holding it in the face of the entire opposing line. 

Emerson has, in the following, set forth th.e position you will 
take, as you are Tufts men, both when alone with the universe and 
when in the face of the whole universe. ?Ie says, **It is easy in 
the world to live after the world's opinion; it is easy in solitude to 
live after our own ; but the great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness, the independence of solitude." 

Some, yes, perhaps all, may say, **That sounds well, but those 
good intentions were formed when the obstacles of the world were 
far removed from the mind. Just wait till your faults and weak- 
nesses are clearly brought to your intention by the many obstacles 
in the hard world, opposing the carrying out of your good inten- 
tions." 

My answer is ready for such a retort and in answering I am 
going to turn again to the football contest, for a man's mental and^ 
moral power is very much like his physical power, in that it has 
faults and weak points and that obstacles are to be found whichever 
way we turn. In order to hold his position in the footbalFgame, a man 
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must do bis best to overcome his faults and his weaknesses by long 
training. He must use all of his power in overcoming obstacles. 
If in one contest he finds in himself a new fault, some weakness he 
has never noticed before, or meets an obstacle — such as a new 
means of defence which he cannot break through — does he not 
devote all his time and energy to overcome the fault or the weak- 
ness, or in finding some way to break through the new defence, the 
obstacle he has met, so that the next time he tries these things will 
not again impede his progress toward the goal? How much differ- 
ance is there in the struggle each one must carry on in order to ac- 
complish his good intentions ! As each time the football player 
finds something new to be overcome, so in life we are continually 
finding obstacles. But "every man in his lifetime needs to thank 
his faults.*' 

How true it is that ''our strength grows out of our weakness!'' 
What one of us ever saw a real man striving to hold a position or 
reach some goal, who was not spurred on by meeting obstacles — 
yes, even in the face of seeming defeat? When he is pushed, tor- 
mented, defeated, he has a chance to learn something; he has 
been put on his ^'its — on his manhood; he has gained facts; 
learns his ignorance; is cured of the insanity of conceit; has got 
moderation and real skill. 

The four years spent on this Hill have, undoubtedly, done more 
than any other four years in our lives to train us so that we may 
hold to our good intentions, and perhaps they were formed here. 
It is by the training which we all have received together that we 
have gained facts, learned our ignorance, and have been put on our 
wits. Here we all have been laying a foundation for future work 
and the struggles ahead, and as we look back we see, although we 
may not have known it at the time that a truly broad foundation 
has been laid, and that it is far more important than special studies. 
We have been fortifying ourselves for the struggle to come. Nat- 
ure allows nothing to live that is not self reliant; she sweeps into 
her graveyard the thing that cannot support itself. The hurricanes 
blow through the forest and level to the ground the trees that can- 
not withstand the blast. The hurricanes of chance blow forever 
against the human being and they who are not fortified with inner 
resources, with good intentions, and the power to carry them out, 
who are not self reliant and unafraid, are levelled like the trees in 
the forest. There is no nobler sight than to see a sapling bend 
before a strong wind and then proudly right itself. So, as we are 
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Tufts men, with good intentions strongly held to, and the founda- 
tion well laid, even though we do bend before the strong winds of 
chance, so we will proudly right ourselves and it will be a noble 
sight. 

Each year, at these exercises, underclassmen listen to parting 
words, and as often as they listen, they hear descriptions of — aye, 
eulogies on the beauties and attractions of this Hill and of our col- 
lege. Yet no one ever thinks of these expressions as superfluous. 

When four years ago we came to this Hill, yonder ivy-clad 
Chapel Tower, the trees, the contour, and all of the other beauties 
of our surroundings, appealed to us. During the four years spent 
here, the influence of these things on the coldest and least suscep- 
tible, has been evident. The feeling for this Hill has grown on all 
of us as we have moved about here, or returned here after an ab- 
sence. We have looked, when at a short distance, to the tower 
rising above the surroundings, clearly outlined against the sky and 
thought with pride of the times we have stood at its base. So at 
this time, as a senior, there comes to each one more strongly than 
ever before, the feeling to which I refer. I have not the power to 
express all that I feel, but I know that as we leave this Hill in a 
few days, and look back upon its beauties from a moving car or 
train, this parting view will remain with each one till he is fortu- 
nate enough to return and the sight again meets his eyes. What one 
of us who has seen a sunset from this hill, with the level rays of the 
sun shooting through the trees and across the green grass of . this 
slope, will not think of this place when he again notices a sunset? 
These things have influenced us of this time and will influence all 
who come here in the time that is to follow. 

Let us who have for four years lived amid such influences be 
always the sole proprietor of ourselves, and as long as we can get 
our part of the common air, go our way — the way of our intentions 
— and despite by-paths to right or left, go straight ahead. This 
may make enemies, and by this course we may lose friends, but 
in the end may they say of us as Johnson said in eulogy of Stanton, 
his erstwhile enemy, ** He was my friend— a friend who did not 
always understand me. He was one of the most able men I ever 
knew, and one of the most honest men I ever knew. If he had 
faults, they were of the head, not heart; and now all we remember 
is his zeal, his earnest desire for the good, his upright intent, his 
matchless ability of brain. Let love mingle with memory, and 
peace be accorded to his ashes.'' 
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And while we live and work toward the aiiijuiinjllii—nil oi our 
intentions we will always say, ** Tufts College is the best college I 
have ever known, and our flag of brown and blue the holiest of col- 
lege flags that ever kissed the air." It is here under this flag of 
brown and blue that we have learned the value of "persistent cour- 
age." 

Xke Undercurrents of History 

NED CONRAD LOUD 

When we say of this or that age, **It is an age of invention, or 
discovery, an age of science or philosophy," do we mean that these 
great qualities, or products, have been bestowed upon the age 
wholly from the outside? That is the superficial answer. It is 
clear, however, that this is not the whole of the reply which history 
demands of us; for instance, when we declare this present age 
an age of educational influences, the data are not all immediate, 
on the surface, but the larger part of them are suggested by great 
world processes — processes, that is, that are out of sight and insep- 
arable from the forces that have always existed — that were here 
yesterday, and during all the yesterdays. 

The prediction is ventured, as in some of ourjecent books, that 
in some after time this age will be known as the age of the spirit, 
because of its ethical and spiritual temper. Is the prediction 
made on the ground that certain qualities of life are here now, and 
open to study, or is it made on the basis of some real law of pro- 
gress, and of profound age-long movements? 

In reply to this question the safe student takes note of certain 
undercurrents of history, and of the revealing power of an epoch, 
rather than its creative function. Indeed, all modern students of 
history make it a socio-psychic study. The individual point of view 
is out of date. 

I. In the first place there are what may be called the intellec- 
tual undercurrents of history, as explained by Professor Lampcecht 
of Leipsic and others. Did Emmanuel Kant create the thought 
of his day, or did certain undercurrents of intellectual life find vent 
or expression in him ? The hour had come for a great proclama- 
tion, and the man came with the hour. 

The history of English thought illustrates the same truth, and 
every preface to our sanest books in this country, like those of 
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James, Henderson and Henry Churchill King, sets forth the fact 
that formative forces come to the surface in their teaching. All 
great souls are revealers of great ideas, and their worth to human 
life is not that they have created thought, but uncovered it, and 
that through them the deeper meanings of history are made known. 
Stopford Brooke and Professor Bailey of Oxford show that our 
great poets have a philosophy of life nut as original contributions 
to the world of thought, but as the expression of that thought and 
life. The great currents of history that move, like all tides of the 
Spirit, along the deeps find vent in Darwin and Emerson ; in Ten- 
nyson and Browning and the rest. 

II. It is recognized also, that there are social undercurrents. 
We hear it said of the present age that it is an age of social ethics. 
The misfortune is, that in the treatment of this phase of the sub- 
ject there is little recognition of the socio-psychic principle and 
process. The most modern treatment of this question by Free, 
mantle, Drummond and later students of social life, recognizes the 
evolutionary order and the hidden tides. The new social condition 
of the time is a product. The doctrine of mutual aid, and the real 
principle of altruism, are not classed as physical events, and indiv- 
idual at that, as if born out of the sky in a single day or as sudden 
creations at our very feet, but living expression in the processes of 
history. The social affirmation, if an event at all, is a part of the 
spiritual order. What appears as a sudden impulse for civic right- 
eousness in our own time, is only an appearance at the surface of 
great steady-moving currents beneath the surface. Among the last 
utterances of President Wright of Clark College, and a kind of be- 
quest of our most careful investigator, was the illuminating saying 
that the roots of our present moral life strike down into a great and 
growing past; and this is the truth both of the poet and the practi- 
cal philosopher. 

III. Perhaps the most appreciable illustration of the subject is 
in the use of the words **old," and **new" as applied to theology 
and religion. The popular idea is of an old rounded, full-grown 
conception, and of another wholly unrelated conception, called the 
new. In the light of history and comparative psychology, how- 
ever, we get a faint glympse of Tennyson's saying, **the last is 
first." The true conception, that is, carries us above all mere 
measures of time and place, and puts us in relation to what is 
always constant. **Is there a thing whereof man may say, see! this 
is new? It hath been already in the ages which were before us.*' 
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The old and the new alike belong to the great undercurrents of 
life. Neither religion, nor the philosophy of religion is arithmet- 
ical, but each is a part of the universal order. They live and move 
and have being in the sphere of the soul, and continually have 
place in the universal order. 

The conclusion must be that history is the teacher of central and 
dominant things, holding us to normal methods in thinking and 
acting. 

It is seen, also, that history is awake and alive to all processes 
that make for the great economies. There is no waste along her 
path, but only increment and production. 

Moreover we see that history sounds continually a personal 
note, and we who hear it, know that somewhere, somehow, light 
will emerge, power be born, and the world rejoice in the inner ideal 
forever revealed. 



1 he Ideals of an Engineering 
Education 

JOHN ALFRED TUCK 

When Stevenson built the Brittania Tubular Bridge, the only 
method which he could devise was to construct a huge model and 
experiment over that till he had obtained the necessary data — a 
crude process requiring years of labor, but typical of the structural 
methods of a century ago. Today engineering has become an 
exact science. The slow cut and try system is replaced by the 
draughting room with its appliances for rapid and accurate design, 
which has made possible the creation of the great works demanded 
by modern civilization. One of the most important results of this 
wonderful development has been the shifting of the educational 
emphasis toward applied science. 

The nature of the engineer's work places him in a position of 
the highest responsibility. The theologian, or the lawyer, may 
act upon a theory which is false and yet go unexposed for ages. 
The physician may make a mistake resulting fatally to his patient 
and society be none the wiser. The engineer has to fear swift and 
sure judgment. He must perforce practice in harmony with the 
laws of nature, for she punishes the sin, not only of the pretender 
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but of the honest man who errs in this profession, not by a deferred 
judgment upon the third or fourth generation, but by unmistak- 
able immediate retribution. The Quebec Bridge disaster, one of 
the greatest engineering tragedies of history, was unquestionably 
due to engineering ignorance. In the light of the evidence which 
is now all before us, this has been found excusable to men. Nat- 
ure however, leaves no opportunity to conceal the fact that valuable 
property was destroyed and the lives of the innocent bridgemen 
forfeited because of the infringement of her laws. 

As the great majority of our present-day engineers are college 
trained, the grave responsibility of fitting men for this exacting 
profession lies with our technical institutions. The ideal these 
schools should set up is, in mathematical terms, the limit of a 
variable, for though it may be constantly approached, it can never 
be reached. To call attention to defects in existing conditions is 
comparatively easy. To approach the ideal by correcting existing 
defects is the difficult problem. But in the light of all the advances 
made during the last decade, who dares set limits to what may be 
accomplished ? 

As the engineer must act in conformity with the laws of nature 
he must have an accurate working knowledge of those with which 
he deals. His assumptions must be reasonable, and drawn from 
correct and authentic data, and as he proceeds from assumption 
to conclusion his logic must be without flaw. To be an engineer in 
anything more than theory he must be practical. This does not 
mean, as some would have us believe, that he must be empirical 
and proceed by rule of thumb. His work must be based upon correct 
and complete theory, but practical in the^sense that his theory^ and 
practice are never divorced; also in the sense that his work must 
be in conformity with the business, industrial and economic limita- 
tions of the present day. Lastly he is required by the very nature 
of the profession to sacrifice personal gain to public duty. 

Huxley defines technical education as ''capacity catching 
machinery'/ and the idea is to develop this machinery to its highest 
possible efficiency. To teach a man to learn how to learn is the 
true function of education. Its great object is not the accumula- 
tion of knowledge but the development of the mental powers within 
the individual. The college must therefore develop in the future 
engineer those qualities of truth, efficiency, and character which 
will enable him properly to cope with the intricate situations always 
presenting themselves. The ideal must be to instil within, those 
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attributes which shall make him of maximum value to society, not 
at the time of graduation, but in later life. 

What changes then should be made in the present curriculum to 
meet the situation of today? The importance of a strong founda- 
tion in fundamental principles cannot be over estimated, as these 
are the laws of nature. Absolutely essential are the subjects which 
might be termed the tools of the engineer, most important of which 
are physics, mathematics, and the theory of the various branches of 
engineering. As no professional man can afford to defer the gain- 
ing of a mastery over general principles till after he has begun his 
life work, even more thorough preparation in these subjects should 
be insisted upon. Too great emphasis is often placed upon purely 
technical subjects at the expense of other equally or more impor- 
tant matters. Some subjects as taught furnish little mental train- 
ing, being of a purely descriptive matter, which can be understood 
by the graduate at first reading even if he has never studied them 
at school. To such should be given only the time necessary to 
familiarize the student with the best sources for subsequent self- 
instruction. 

The time thus saved should be given to such subjects as will 
equip the student with a broad liberal education, without which he 
cannot properly understand and evaluate the knowledge peculiar 
to his own calling. Employers complain, and often too justly, that 
many applicants cannot express their ideas correctly, even in a 
simple business letter. No amount of technical training can com- 
pensate for such glaring defects. More emphasis should be placed 
upon the study of English, and a greater effort made to co-ordinate 
it with the work of the other departments. 

Great enterprises involving the science of commerce and finance 
are often evolved and executed by engineers. Since true economy 
is one of the most essential ideals of engineering the importance 
of a good preparation in Economics is readily seen. In matters of 
construction an understanding of business law, and the restrictions 
of federal, state, and municipal laws is equally important. During 
the past year our own college has been favored with an endowment 
which makes such a course not only a possibility, but a reality in 
the near future. The new school of business, commerce and finance 
should be opened to seniors and graduates in the engineering 
department. In addition to such courses as have been mentioned 
and others which may appear advisable, an advanced engineering 
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thesis covering an entire year of investigation and analysis might 
well be offered. 

The plane of the profession has risen and the demands made 
upon the engineer are constantly becoming greater. Even more 
additional matter than just suggested is already called for. There 
would seem to be no way but to lengthen the course. But even 
under present economic conditions, becoming more and more 
intensive as time goes on, the period of college training covers 
more than one-tenth of the time during which a man may hope to 
serve his fellow men in his chosen profession. Save in exception- 
al cases, society cannot allow the time when the individual 
becomes self-supporting and is able to assume the responsibilities 
of maturity to be further deferred. 

The requirement of the five or six year course is, therefore, not 
the proper solution of the matter. Four years, wisely spent in 
technical study, is as long a period as the engineering school can 
demand for the necessary preliminary training. When this has 
been accomplished the responsibility must, in general, pass from 
the institution to the individual. The true solution lies with the 
graduate himself. In after life only can he hope to master his 
chosen branch of the profession, and by careful study, and judi- 
cious reading of the best authorities then obtain that more com- 
plete knowledge which it is impossible to crowd into the brief 
space of a college course. But this cannot be economically done 
unless the college lays the true foundation. 

When our engineering schools have equipped their graduates 
with a thorough understanding of fundamental principles and 
methods, and developed the power to think and to act for them- 
selves, a true sense of professional honor and integrity and of 
the great service they have to perform for society, their mission 
will have been fulfilled, but no institution should be content short 
of such lofty ideals. 

Music m America rrom the Stand- 
point or Foreign Inrluence 

REBA MAY BUSH 

When America was permanently settled, the two places of prom, 
inence that became homes of colonists were Virginia and New 
England. The Virginians were cavaliers, who were quite content 
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with their home songs, as they had brought them from England, 
and who therefore made practically no attempt to alter or improve 
them. The Pilgrims and Puritans, however, came to America 
under entirely different circumstances. They were driven from 
England for political, economic, and religious reasons, and the 
feeling that they were starting out anew for themselves was not 
slow in superseding their loyalty as colonists. This independence 
was manifest in their attitude toward music, so that musical devel- 
opment in America can be traced directly from these New England 
settlers. 

It is often stated that the colonists in New England were averse 
to all music, especially in the church, considering it a ''popish 
practice" and a device of the devil. This is because .during the 
revolution at the time of Charles I, the Puritans demolished organs 
and destroyed music throughout England, esi>ecially in the rural 
districts, whence came many of the settlers of New England. It 
cannot be denied that there were some, particularly among the Bos- 
ton Puritans, who held these strict views, but the absence of imme- 
diate development is due rather to the necessary lack of opportuni- 
ty, among the colonists, for hearing and knowing music, beyond the 
few hymn tunes they had brought in their memories from England. 
As Sonneck, the head of the musical department of the Congres- 
sional Library, remarks, ''While the settlers may have been zealots, 
adventurers, spendthrifts, fugitives from justice, and convicts, bar- 
barians they were not,'' and, indeed, when one considers the hope- 
lessness of their position from a musical point of view, it is truly 
remarkable that they should have even given the incentive to a 
movement that has been so glorious. 

The New England colonists were familiar with only five hymn 
tunes, of which "Old Hundred" was undoubtedly one. The Ains- 
worth version of the Psalms, published in Amsterdam, was used 
until 1640, when the fiay Psalm Book, compiled by men of Rox- 
bury and Dorchester, took its place. These books contained no 
music, but simply a metrical arrangement of the psalms, such as 

"The Lord to me a shepherd is, 
Want therefore shall not I ; 
He in the folds of tender grass 
Doth cause me down to lie. 

Goodness and mercy my days all 
Shall surely follow me, 
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And in the Lord's house dwell I shall 
As long as days shall be." 

Since many of the people could not read, and there was a 
scarcity of books, the singular custom was established of 'Mining 
out the tune," — that is, the deacon read a line which the congrega- 
tion sang after him ; then a pause till he read the next line, and so 
on. These old customs had of course to be uprooted before any 
development was possible. 

As early as 1717, we find a singing school established in Boston 
— the first one in the world. This movement led to the introduction 
of choirs in the churches, a great increase in the knowledge of 
music as the leaders of the day understood it, and finalJy to the 
establishment of regular organizations for the purpose of singing 
and giving concerts; of these, the Stoughton Musical Society, 
founded at the home of Robert Capen, in 1774, endured down to 
very recent years. At about 1770, a certain William Billings, an 
eccentric Boston farmer, began to publish original psalm tunes, 
which led many to try their hand at both sacred and secular com- 
position. The Revolution turned these efforts into patriotic chan- 
nels, aad there was an effusion of **Songs of Liberty" and **Wash- 
ington marches" as well as amusing patriotic paraphrases of 
psalms. 

The Revolution naturally makes a turning point for American 
music. The entire change in the nature of the country after the 
war, and in the attitude of the people toward themselves and toward 
foreigners, influenced music as it did everything else. A few for- 
eigners, who were musicians, had come to America before the Rev- 
olution, but they were nothing in comparson with those that immi- 
grated after the war. The theatres in New York offered an oppor- 
tunity, especially for French, English, and Italian opera; certain 
organizations such as the St. Cecelia Society of Charleston, South 
Carolina, gave employment to both instrumentalists and vocalists; 
many Englishmen who had been members of British bands re- 
mained and became active in theatre orchestras, and isolated musi- 
cians settled in the leading cities and taught music. On the other 
hand, certain Americans began to realize that it was absurd for 
men like Billings to attempt to write music when their knowledge 
and experience were so limited; these reformers studied the works 
of such as Handel, Haydn, Purcell, and Mozart, especially through 
English compilations of church music, and disseminated foreign 
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ideas. The concert programs of the last of the century are remark- 
able : Handel's and Haydn's oratorios are found, either entire or 
in part, on programs from all the large cities; the so-called ''Eng- 
lish" Bach, Pleyel, Gretry, Mozart, and Gluck are prominent; 
indeed, the programs show that from then on, the chief progress 
was not in taste, but in appreciation. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the country was in a state where musical progress 
was easy ; the people were not only ignorant, but often incorrectly 
taught. Moreover, while the tide of immigration had brought in 
many capable musicians, it had also altered the character of the 
population, and the people at 1800 were as a whole not so refined 
nor so ready for good musical influence as the colonists had been. 
The general trend, however, was toward improvement, and since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the advance has been extraor- 
dinary. 

From the American side of the question, perhaps the greatest 
influence for good has been that exerted by Lowell Mason, who 
spent years studying abroad, and as a result succeeded in putting 
music into our public schools in 1836. Another factor was the 
Handel and Haydn Society, which had its origin in the choir of the 
old Park Street Church in Boston, and was organized as a separate 
body in 1815. The ambition of the society is shown by the fact 
that in 1823 it sent an order to Beethoven to write an oratorio 
especially for it — an order that was never carried out, although 
Beethoven appears to have intended fulfilling it. 

By far the greatest influence that has been brought to bear upon 
the music of America during the nineteenth century is that of the 
Germans. A few German musicians had been prominent earlier, 
German operas had been occasionally performed, and the peeple 
were familiar with German church music. Foreign influence, how- 
ever, had been brought to America mainly through England, and 
formerly English taste had been largely Italian ; this partly ac- 
counts for the development of Italian before German opera in the 
United States; French opera had, of course, been introduced by 
way of New Orleans. But after the time of Handel, who formed a 
connecting link between German and English music, German 
influence had been strong in England, and was from there trans- 
mitted to America. There are also several letters recorded which 
were sent at about 1830 from German musicians here in the States 
to their countrymen at home, describing the great opening for 
musicians in the new country. The influx of Germans therefore 
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began early in the century. In 1848 the revolution in Germany 
sent thousands to our shore; it is also possible that the discovery 
of gold in California was an added attraction. Since then the im- 
migration has been continual, until today nearly every orchestra in 
America is made up either of Germans or of men of German descent. 
The rapidity with which this influence was assimilated is shown by 
the fact that in 1845, the leaders and almost all the players in the 
orchestras of New York were English, while by 1850, the Germans 
had a large majority. German travelling orchestras visited Amer- 
ica, and their performances instigated the establishment of similar 
organizations throughout the country. Artists like Jenny Lind and 
Sontag made tours of America ; men like Zerrahn, for years direc- 
tor of the Handel and Haydn Society, became prominent in Amer- 
ican musical life. Special mention should be made of Theodore 
Thomas, who came to America as a boy, and devoted his entire 
life to the welfare of music; it is due to him that chamber music 
has been given a place among us, and that orchestras of high 
standard have been founded throughout the country ; the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, organized in 1881, is the first one that carried 
out Thomas's ideal, in not being dependent upon box office 
receipts. 

Since the time of the reformers after Billings, music in our coun- 
try, in its development, has been a recognition of the fact that 
America is young, and that her music, if it is to be worth while, 
must have for a foundation the music of the centuries as the older 
nations have known it. Practically no American has dared com- 
pose without first studying long and thoroughly abroad, so that 
nearly every American composition may be directly connnected 
with some European school. There is one American composer, 
however, who has dealt with the larger forms of music, in whose 
works the American element is the predominant one; I refer to 
MacDowell. Sainte Beuve, in tracing the progress of France 
toward its golden age of literature, speaks of the ''trembling of 
pride" which a nation feels when it realizes that it is about to 
become a ** classic*' — that it is **to produce something which can 
endure and become tradition.'* May it not be that we are now at 
such an auspicious moment in the musical development of our 
nation? May not our republic indeed exult in the creative 
achievement of her sons, and claim recognition in the artistic fed- 
eration of the world.? Men of sound judgment say that Edward 
MacDowell's "Indian Suite," now well known, enthusiastically 
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received, and deeply respected in every musical country of the 
world, definitely marks for us the beginning of an epoch of artistic 
maturity. 

Tke Healing Pow^er of Suggestion 

CHESTER STOYLE BAKER, M.D. 

Virtually, there is no question to-day that a man is controlled 
by powers which are far beyond those of his conscious self. But 
the mind of man is much more complicated than it appears to be, 
by such knowledge as is gained by introspection of the conscious 
self. 

Besides the conscious mind, every thing goes to show that a 
great many mental processes are ^sub-conscious or in other words, 
split of! from the field of consciousness. This sub-conscious plays 
a very large part in all processes of thought and physical processes 
of the human body. 

Sub-conscious has two nieanings and includes two different 
classes of facts. One class are ideas which are in an active state, 
but of which the individual is unaware, and have been termed co- 
conscious. The other classes are changes which we suppose have 
been induced in brain cells whenever we go through any experi- 
ence, and these changes are reserved in the brain cells. 

These have been termed unconscious, and may be called the re- 
mains of our ideas. When the brain cells are stimulated by associ- 
ations of some sort, our memories arise again. 

A large series of investigations in the last twenty years have 
shown almost conclusively that the subconscious has a direct influ- 
ence over the physical processes of the human body, and plays an 
important part in diseased conditions. The sub-conscious mind is 
amenable to external control or in other words is suggestible. 

Now, what is suggestion ? Suggestion is the act by which an 
idea is implanted in the mind and accepted, paiticularly, ideas 
tending to work themselves out in action. 

We all have experienced times when we were unnerved by un- 
pleasant thoughts or creative imaginations, and the simple casting 
of the ideas to one side and bringing up new ideas out of the sub- 
conscious in their place which are more pleasant, has made the day 
seem brighter. 

Pain very often will cease if we can turn our thought aside. 
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Accidents which happen during a time of excitement are often 
unnoticed until after the ordeal has passed, when the first sugges- 
tion of injury is usually pain. This is due to action of the sub-con- 
scious mind; the field of consciousness was limited to the deed, 
and other thoughts were excluded. 

The therapeutic value of suggestion is greatest in the functional 
nervous disorders, which react but slightly to the use of drugs but 
the people afflicted are usually highly suggestible. 

Suggestions may be made in the wakeful state or through the 
medium of hypnosis. One of the forms of suggestion is auto-sug- 
gestion, which simply mea^is suggestions directed toward one's 
self. The influence of auto-suggestion is often most tragically 
shown in cases of moral degeneration. Then why should not the 
same force be a force for good .? If bad thoughts have power to 
weaken soul and body, will not good ones have the power to 
strengthen and cure .J* 

Thus it seems that in cases of neurasthenia or nervous prostra- 
tion, the patient himself can do much toward his own recovery by 
reminding himself that every function of his body is normal and 
that no physical obstruction stands in the way. 

Hypnosis has been defined, speaking simply, as an artificial 
absent-mindedness induced through suggestion. Some prefer to 
suggest ideas to the patient through the medium of hypnosis, as it 
is believed that there is an inhibition of the higher centers of the 
brain and that the suggestion is addressed directly to the sub-con. 
scious. The lasting effect of suggestions acting in hypnosis is de- 
pendent upon its depth. The phenomenon which attains the best 
results in psycho-therapy is known as post-hypnotic suggestion, 
which means the carrying out of ideas in the wakeful state which 
were given in hypnosis. Hypnotic therapy is most efficacious in 
the functional nervous diseases. The victim of nervous prostra- 
tion is exhausted, does not sleep, has vague pains and palpitation 
of the heart. Physically the majority are perfectly sound. But they 
are usually very miserable because they are constantly analyzing 
their bodies. Having vague pains, they immediately attribute 
them to some physical cause instead of functional. Under hyp- 
notic suggestion the pains will disappear, and by a process known 
as psychic re-education the patient can be taught to pay less atten- 
tion to his own body and to educate himself in good habits of 
thinking and doing. 

Perhaps it is well here to speak a few words about fear. It is 
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in its essence a self-protecting instinct which may become abnor- 
mal. Every one has fears and it is said that the human body would 
not be normal without them. Children all have fears. To the evil- 
minded does not fear act as a protector? A good idea of the base- 
lessness of many fears is found in the dread which some people 
have of thunderstorms. Does it not seem groundless, as statistics 
show that the death rate of people struck by lightning is insignifi- 
cant? 

Worry is nothing but fear. Constant worry is wearing on the 
mind; there is a breaking down, and nervous prostration is the 
result. This type of neurasthenic has no self control, and is an 
admirable case for psycho-therapeutics, especially psychic re-edu- 
cation. 

The treatment of these functional nervous diseases by sugges- 
tion is known as psycho-therapy. Not every nervous disease is 
amenable to this form of treatment, but those which are severe and 
those in which there is a dissociation of the personality usually 
yield to psychic treatment. There are many methods of psycho- 
therapy. Suggestions may be given as we have already said in the 
wakeful or the hypnotic state; isolation and rest may be resorted 
to; psychic re-education may be necessary, to bring the mental 
activities back to the normal state of functioning. The mere out- 
lining to the patient of his trouble with an explanation of his symp- 
toms often will relieve. 

Before psychic treatment is resorted to, a thorough knowledge 
of the physical condition is necessary, for it must be re-inforced 
often by such agents as electricity, drugs and baths. Good 
hygienic surroundings are absolutely necessary. Sunshine and 
fresh air, which in themselves tend to invigorate the human body, 
are essential. 

Any consideration of the various sources of suggestion would be 
incomplete if it left out what is perhaps the greatest store house of 
suggestion, namely religion. 

Religious faith is faith in the goodness of God, and the 
victory of that goodness in spite of all that seems to tell against it. 
It has been proved that there is healing power in faith, and it is 
claimed that suggestion would be of no avail if the patient did not 
trust in his physician. 

Christ in his healing work induced the people to have faith in 
God. The cure of many nervous diseases can be greatly aided by 
faith in God. The wise minister, by his visit to the sick, may 
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arouse similar courage and hope that will be conducive toward 
physical recovery. Is there not healing in the power which strong 
preaching has to make our lives brighter, happier and freer? 

When a patient loses faith and desire to live, the physician has 
one of his hardest tasks to cure, but if hope can be kept alive in 
the patient and faith in God as well as faith in the physician can 
be stimulated, the chances of recovery are increased. 

So far as prayer has an eifect to tranquillize the spirits of man 
and put him in normal relation with the source of his life, it is 
sure to help in the cure of nervous diseases. 

But while it may be true that the efficacious element in prayer 
and ethical ideas may be religion, the same effect may be produced 
by instilling any exalted emotion. 

Physicians in increasing number recognize the fact that the 
functional nervous diseases are amenable to psychic treatment, and 
by it results are obtained which cannot be obtained by physical 
treatment. Is it not likely that they in the future will utilize 
whenever possible the spiritual forces which the competent minis- 
ter has at his disposal? 

Prof. James says **the sovereign cure for worry is religious 
faith." 

Years ago there was a practical working alliance between the 
village doctor and the village minister, and great benefits were 
derived from it. May not the principle underlying that old alliance 
be utilized in the future ? 

This does not mean necessarily that the church shall establish a 
clinic. That is a matter to be decided wholly by circumstance. 
But the deeper question is, shall we not come to recognize the need 
of a working alliance between the great curative powers which the 
physician and the minister exercise in the community? Whatever 
form this alliance may take, there surely is a place for the minis- 
ter in the task of strengthening the spirits of men. The field of 
the physician is physical rebuilding, that of the minister, spiritual 
re-education. The thing of primary importance is that the two 
factors shall be recognized. 

The relaxed will must be re-energized, conscience must be 
aroused from its reverie and kept awake, and every day the patient 
must travel along the lone road of suggestibility, driving out all 
the morbid and evil processes and keeping his mind full of brighter 
and better thoughts. 
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Dental Hygiene 

WALTER EMERSON BRIGGS, D.M.D. 

The inestimable importance of my subject recommends it to 
your careful consideration. The investigation of dental hygiene 
has aroused the dental profession to a realization of the far reach- 
ing influence that this subject has upon the public health. 

Nature intended that we should have a perfect set of teeth with 
which to prepare our food thoroughly for digestion, but the unnat- 
ural dental conditions of today are appalling. 

Dr. Jessen, who has investigated the conditions in Germany, 
reports that 96 per cent, of all school children have poor teeth. 
The consensus of opinion of our dental authorities is that this con- 
dition is paralled in the United States. This 96 per cent, includes 
all cases of dental imperfections, ranging from an incipient cavity 
to such an extreme case as recently came under the observation of 
our Dental Infirmary. 

The subject, a child about ten years of age, was brought to our 
school by a district nurse, and came from * an utterly destitute 
home. His father was a drunkard, and the mother supported her 
family by taking in washing. The child was emaciated and bore a 
death-like pallor. His little neck was scarcely able to support his 
head and his hands resembled the claws of a bird. All of the 
child's temporary teeth were out. The four first permanent molars 
were in place, but so badly broken down by decay that the nerves 
were exposed. The six anterior teeth were in place, but also badly 
broken down. Under these conditions, the mastication of food 
was so painful as to be practically impossible, and the child was 
compelled to live on such soft foods as the family could provide. The 
physical condition of the child was directly traceable to the neg- 
lected condition of the teeth, and if this condition had not been 
remedied he would have been doomed to a premature death. 

This tendency toward poor teeth is due largely to over-refine- 
ment in the preparation of our food stuffs. The modern method of 
bolting and preparing grains removes the silicious hulls and gives 
us practically a pure starch. It is a noticable fact that immigrants 
coming into this country from regions where the methods of mil- 
ling are more crude and where the entire grain is simply ground 
and nothing taken from it, have excellent teeth. The silicious 
hulls of the grain during the process of mastication seems to act in 
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a mechanical way toward cleaning the teeth. Doubtless most of 
these immigrants have never been initiated into the mysteries of the 
tooth brush, and after a few years of living on our kind of food 
stuifs, they exhibit a tendency toward dental deterioration. 

We see the same condition among the lower animals. They 
invariably have excellent teeth when they live upon their natural 
kinds of food, but when they are taught to eat such foods as sugar, 
for instance, their teeth will rapidly deteriorate. 

Let me explain in detail how these foods produce this condi- 
tion. It is mainly through the proteids and carbohydrates as 
they are the two substances which have a more or less direct bear- 
ing upon the destruction of the teeth. 

Starch is a carbohydrate. Starch is partly digested in the 
mouth, and before it can be wholly digested it must be trans- 
formed into sugar. This is done by Ptyalin, the active principle of 
saliva. Sugar as sugar has no ill elfect upon the teeth, but when 
' it is allowed to remain in the mouth, certain bacteria, which are 
always present, have the power to split the molecule of sugar into 
carbonic acid, lactic acid and an alcohol. 

Lactic acid is the agent which is responsible for incipient caries 
in teeth. It acts upon the teeth by dissolving out the lime salts 
from the enamel, thus forming minute pits in the surface, which 
grow continually larger. 

Proteids, on the other hand, digest wholly in the stomach and 
are not acted upon by the fluids of the mouth. If one has the 
debritus of this kind of food fastened in the mouth, it cannot digest. 
Decomposition takes place very rapidly. 

These pits, which I have mentioned, formed by the action of 
lactic acid on the enamel, become filled with this proteid debritus 
and are transformed into human culture tubes, where the bacteria 
always present in the mouth grow and flourish under the most 
favorable conditions. In the living process of the bacteria a con- 
tinual supply of lactic acid is furnished by the constant breaking 
down of the molecule of sugar, and the decalcification continues 
until the pit becomes a cavity, and the eventual destruction of the 
tooth is inevitable. 

As the mouth is the portal through which everything entering 
the body must pass, it is therefore important that we keep its condi- 
tion as sanitary as possible, for there are always present, in every 
mouth, a certain number of bacteria which we may consider as nor- 
mal and healthy. But, associated with a neglected condition of the 
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mouth we find an abnormal and dangerous amount of bacteria ca- 
pable of producing many serious diseases. The most notorious of 
these are the germs of diphtheria, pneumonia, typhoid fever and 
tuberculosis. 

These germs, present in the mouth, are constantly being 
swallowed. The stomach, when in the active process of digesting 
food, has, through the agency of the gastric juice, the power of 
destroying these germs. But when the stomach is inactive, these 
germs pass on to the intestinal tract in a more or less unmodified 
condition and are capable of producing serious intestinal infec- 
tions. 

These pathological germs may enter the general circulatory sys- 
tem in a more direct way, namely through the tooth structure. 
Radiating from the pulp chamber of the tooth, and passing through 
the dentin are minute tubuli. These minute tubuli extend to the 
lower layer of the enamel, and are filled with a protoplasmic sub- 
stance. When a cavity penetrates through the enamel, this proto-* 
plasmic substance is exposed to the action of the bacteria, and in 
this way an entrance is effected through which the pathological 
germs may enter the pulp chamber whence they may pass on into 
the general circulatory system. Pneumonia is one of the diseases 
which have been traced to this portal of entrance into the body. 

There is still another way, purely mechanical, by which neglect- 
ed teeth cause ill health. The breaking down of tooth structure by 
cavities, lessens the efficiency of the teeth to masticate the food 
properly. The food, not being proj)erly broken up, renders it 
difficult for the digestive fluids to penetrate its substance, thereby 
throwing extra work upon other organs of the body, and resulting 
sooner or later in intestinal indigestion. 

Thus we see that the neglect of the teeth may seriously affect 
the health of the individual by depriving him of the ability to get 
the full nutritive value of the food ingested, so that his vitality is 
lowered and his powers of resistance to disease are impaired. 

What shall we do to remedy these conditions? 

First, we should teach the generous use of the tooth brush, show 
how unwarranted is the dread of the dentist's chair, and educate 
the i>eople to realize the bearing which good teeth have upon good 
health. 

Secondly, by agitation. There should be an organized effort 
throughout the country for the adoption of a compulsory, system- 
atic inspection of the teeth of all school children. 
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A very sad case came to our school a short time ago ; a little 
girl about six years of age who had a well-developed cancer on 
the right side of the lower jaw in the molar region. The growth 
was so far advanced that an immediate operation was necessary, 
and one side of her jaw had to be removed. The result was a 
horrible deformity. 

Had there been a thorough system of school inspection in 
force, this case would have been discovered when the growth was 
in its incipiency, and it could have been excised with very little 
trouble or disfiguration. 

Thus through the lack of proper vigilance, we have permitted 
an unnecessary and preventable trouble to rob this little girl of a 
fair chance in life. 

The work the Tufts Dental School is doing for the 50,000 poor 
children of Boston and vicinity every year is contributing to the 
better general health of the public and is of inestimable value in 
the prevention of dental diseases and the detection in their incipi- 
ency of such cases as above cited where the necessary surgical in- 
terference may be limited to simple operations and the prevention 
of suffering and deformity. 
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It has been deemed expedient by the majority of the committee 
in charge, to defer until the end of another year the award of prizes 
for short story, poetry, and critical article, thus making the whole 
number of stories, poems, and essays of both years the material for 
judgment. 

We have just finished one of the most notable commencement 
seasons in our history, and once again we have given Godspeed 
to a portion of our number. Once again the Hill has sparkled 
with its myriads of bobbing lights, has re-echoed with bursts of 
merry music, and for the last time has throbbed with the footsteps 
of the members of nineteen nine as a class. The last act of the 
little drama, which has been enacted in their lives with College 
Hill as a background, has been played to the finish, and now they 
enter upon the greater stage of the world. We know they are 
equipped, — we wish them success. 
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FORMATION CONCERNING THE COLLEGE, ADDRESS 

PHILIP M. HAYDEN, Secretary 

TUFTS COLLEGE p. O. :: :: MASS. 
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CONTENTS of the JULY TUFTONIAN 



CoUege HiU — Mary Florentia Boffue 

Tree Oration — Henry W. Roberts ..... 

The Undercurrents of History — Ned Conrad Loud . . 

The Ideals of an Enjfineerinff Education — John Alfred Tuck 

Music in America from the Sftandpoint of Foreiffn Influence — Reba May Bush 

The Healing Po-wcr of Suggestion — Chester Stoyle Baker, M.P. 

Dental Hygiene— Walter Emerson Briggs, D.M.D 



113 

116* 

120 

122 

125 

130* 

133 



NOTICE. -A copy of The Tuftonian is sent each month to every student. 
Notice to discontinue same should be sent to the Subscription Agent, J. Bruce 
Mailey and to no one else. Unless such notice is received, every student will 
be considered a subscriber. 

Termss $ 1 .00 per year, single copies fifteen cents 



Entered as Second class Matter June 11. 1908, at the Post-office at Tufts College. Boston. Mass., under the Act of 

Congress of March 8, 1879. 



The glove store that carries 
a good line of 

Fownes 
Gloves 

is to be depended on. 




"TREMONT'* 
The style of the season 
^ — ^it's an 

Arrow 

COLLAR 

15 cents each — « for 95 eenta 
Cloett, PeabodyftCompaay, MskM* 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Qraduate Instruction in Arts and Sciences 
Nearly 5CX> Courses in 28 Departments 
Nearly 200 Instructors 
A University Library of 800,000 Volumes 
Degrees of A. M., S. M., Ph. D., and S. D. 
120 Fellowships and Scholarships 

" It is more important to the country to have a university professor giving the 
highest instruction and highest known science to two or three ypung men of ability 
and industry, than that classes of a thousand should be studying in ordinary text- 
hooks."-— jPr^sidgnt Thomas Hill, 

For information and circulars, address 
GEORGE W. ROBINSON, A« B., Secretary 
10 University Hall .... Cambridge, Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Jesse A. Diil & Co> 

Bakers, (Tatetets anb Confecttonets 

494 MAIN STKEET, MELROSE : : : TELEPHONE 7-3 
Class Day Caterer for '94, »95, "Se, '97, '98, '99, '00, '01 , '03, '(M/OS/OT.'OS 

The College and the Higher Life 

Baccalaufcate Sermons Pfcached by Elmer Hewht Gipen in Goddard 
Chapel^ Tufts G>Iks:e, with an Introdtiction by William R* Shipman 

269 Pa^s, Cloth, Gilt Top Price, $1.00 Postpaid 

"Some of Dr. Capen's sermons on great college days take rank with the discourses 
of Mozeley, Lightfoot, Wescott, and Dean Church. There was in them the same fine 
simplicity and the same beat of moral and spiritual purpose.*' — Dean Leonard, 

ISSUED BY THE 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston and Chicago 
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Hotel Cumberland - - New York 

S. W. Corner Broadway, at 54th Street 

Kept by a College Man 



Near 50tli Street Subway Sta- 
tion and 83d Street Uevated 



Headquarters for 
Collejie Meo 

Ideal location. Near Thea- 
tres, Shops and Central Park 



New, Modem and 
Absolutely Fireproof 

HARRY P. SnMSON 
R. J. BINGHAM 




Special Terms for 
Collene Teams 

Most attractive hotel in New 
York. All outside rooms. 



Transient Rates 
$2.50 with Bath and np 



(END FOR BOOKLET 

Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
- Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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Gottrell & Leonard 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED 183 2 



Official Makers of the 
CAPS, GOWNS ft HOODS 

to Tufts, Harvard, Yale, Prinoeton.. Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, Cornell, Golumhia, University 
of Chicago, Leland Stanford and the others. 

Illustrated Bulletin^ Samples^ Etc,^ on 
requeti, Clas$ Contracts a Specialty. 




GENTLEMEN 

WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 

NEATNESS. AND COMFORT 

WEAR THE IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 



i@ The Ntme It 

stamped on every 
loop — 

The 



i^c 



(^ CUSHI 



CUSHION 
BUnON 

CLASP 



LIES FLAT TO THE LEO— NEVER 
SL'PS. TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

Sample pair, Silk Wc., Cotton SSc 
MAiled on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Ntkert 
Boston, NtM.. U.S.A. 



ALWAYS EASY 
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FROST & ADAMS CO. 

Importers and Dealers in 

Etching Materials, Tapes- 
try, Canvas, Colors, Etc. 



Artists' Materials of 
Every Description 



Full Line of Pyrography 
(Wood burning) Material 



Catalogues Free on Application 

31 CORNHILL :: BOSTON 



Walter B. Ross 


DRAFTING 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 


MATERIALS 


Steam and 


of All Kinds 

Instruments, singly or in sets, 


Hot Water Heating 


T Squares, Triangles, Papers, 
Pencils, Tracing Cloth, Trac- 


Ventilating & Power Plants 


ing Paper, Inks, Rubbers, 
Portfolios, Etc. : : : : : 




Discount to College Students 


163 OLIVER STREET 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


BOSTON :: MASS. 


84 Washington St., Boston 


Telephone 213 Main 


Branch Store, 222 Clarendon St., Boston 
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ANYWHERE, UNDER ANY CONDITION 

MOORE'S Non-Leakable ^ 

Fountain Pens 



Kgt 
Usbig 

MOORE'S 



WRITE RIGHT 

C They B«Ter leak. They are filled and tested at the factory and 
that same ink is in them when you buy them at the store. What 
hotter proof could there be that Moore's Fountain Pens never leak ? 
C The trayeler appreciates the fact that it is not necesyary to carry 
Moore's in an upright position. When the cap is screwed on the pen» it 
is as tight as a bottle. Eidier end up or lying flat it cannot leak. There's 
no joint to leak ink just where the fingers, hold the pen. C. As easy 
to fiU as a bottle, unscrew the cap and put in the ink. The ink flows evenly and freely. 
$2.50 and up, fine, medium and stub nibs. Write for circular. 




No shaking 



AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 

Adams, Cnshing & Foster . - - SeUing A^ts 

168 Deyonshire Street Boston, Mass. 




Special Rates Given to 
Tufts College Stodento 
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Tufts College Medical School 

416 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 

Offers a four years' graded course including all branches of 
Scientific and Practical Medicine. The laboratories are extensive 
and fully equipped. Clinical instruction is given in the various 
hospitals in Boston, which afford facilities only to be found in a 
large city. All exercises other than the clinical are conducted at 
the school building in Boston. 



For catalogue or further information regarding the school, address 
FREDERIC M. BRIGGS, M. D., Secretary 



Tufts College Dental School 

416 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 

Offers a three years' graded course covering all branches of 
Dentistry. The laboratory and scientific courses are given in con- 
nection* with the Medical School. The clinical facilities are 
unsurpassed, over 30,000 treatments being made annually in the 
Infirmary. All exercises of the school, both clinical and otherwise, 
are cornducted at the school building in Boston. 



For catalogue or further information regarding the school, address 
FREDERIC M. BRIGGS, M. D., Secretary 
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Rcfcn with pleasure to ClaM 1907 and 1908 

304 BOYLSTON STREET 

Oppoeite Arlin^on Street Boston 



Wellington -Wild 
Coal Company 

deal 

For Domestic and 
Steam Uses 

GET^IERAL OFFICE 
7 Central Street - - Boston 

WHARVES 
Craifie Bridge - East Cambridge 



149 Medford Street 
34 Warren Ave. - 



Charlestown 
Charlestown 



Write for our 
Catalogue of 



Fraternity 
Novelties 



BURR, PAHERSON & CO. 

79 W. Fort Street 

DETROIT : : MiCH. 




IKM Chertnu t St, PhiladalpMa 

Mr lUlf Tom •■« Mol* •« 

PaihkimiWe Eiigni?iiif 
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